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Sib, 

Britannia's protection has long been the 
pride and glory of every Englishman — our 
Sovereign assures us of his ceaseless endea- 
vours to hand the blessings we inherit down 
to posterity ; which, without our Navy, might 
be annihilated by Powers who alwap envy 
British freedom, commerce, and wealth. 

Similar sentiments. Sir, have long excited 
my voluntary, but most irksome attempts, to 
contribute my mite towards the welfare of 
the British Isles, and, at length, compel me 
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to publish the results of my experiments and 
researches on topics closely interwoven with 
the prosperity and preservation of our Ships^ 
Colonies^ and Commerce. 

To you then. Sir, whose continual exertion 
of abilities, integrity, and eloquence has never 
been excelled, by the conspicuous talents and 
patriotism of Grecian and Roman Senators, I 
do not presume to offer any apology for de- 
scending into minutuB, when public necessi- 
ties dictate attempts to avert public symptoms 
of naval danger, which, without speedy reme- 
dies, may intei'nipt the present rapid progress 
of Arts and Sciences in peace, at periods when 
the country may possibly be the least pre- 
pared for war. 

Certainly such vital subjects appear worthy, 
at all times, of legislative investigation and 
deliberation, in justice to all classes of His 
Majesty's subjects. 

Permit me. Sir, therefore, to offer my 
humble acknowledgments for your alacrity in 
presenting my Petition to Parliament last 
Session for the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the origin, effects, danger, and 
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remedies for the extinction of the Naval Dry 
Rot. 

I also seize this opportunity to express 
hopes that my labours may not ultimately 
prove in vain^ or altogether unworthy of the 
honours you have already conferred on. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

John Burridge. 

Nelson Square, 
Nov. 15, 1824. 
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PREFACE. 



Omnes probi honestique operam navabunt, ut universce 
Reipublicce singulisque civibus consulatur. 



History and experience prove that men are 
frequently more indebted to accident than 
design for many most useful discoveries and 
improvements^ which are moreover, often 
accomplished by the simplest means — the 
compass, for instance. 

I have discovered the means of ascertaining 
the relative degrees of strength in oak bark 
liquors. I have also discovered that the sim- 
ple and regular application of oak bark li- 
quors, &c. to hides, will effectually ^an sole 
leather in three or four months (according 
to their thicknesses) provided you commence 
at three degrees, and gradually increase the 
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strength of the liquor up to fifteen or twenty 
degrees^ taking care not to apply strong 
liquors till the leather is nearly tanned. 

There can be no theory prescribed as to the 
exact time when the hides may be forced^ with 
advantage — ^this is the only discoverable Art I 
have found in the course of my researches and 
experiments^ which cost several thousands 
before I succeeded. Practice only can master 
this nice point. The simple instrument I use 
is an hydrometer^ which I have sumamed a 
barktrometer^ without which I should be more 
in the dark than brewers without saccharo- 
meters or thermometers. 

I have also found means^ by the constant 
use of pumps^ &c, to extract all the vir- 
tue from oak bark in ten days^ which ge- 
nerally lies in common tan yards two or three 
months. My hydrometer proves I throw no 
taimin away. 

The execution of this process with daily 
care> acquires additional weight in leather 
over the standard. Tanners generally require 
twelve months to tan hides^ that may, by my 
system, be done in three months, with perfect 
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ease. Common tanners are satisfied if a hide 
of 801bs. when raw, yields 401bs, when tan- 
ned. Whereas my process will produce 481bs. 
of leather from similar hides, which is actu- 
ally one fifth more leather in a quarter of the 
usual time. Is this not a plain proof that 
hides lie rotting rather than tanning after 
four months, because weight is the criterion 
of the quality of leather, and the least weight 
is the fruit of the longest time. 

Many tanners immerse crop hides in bark 
for two or three^onths, during which single 
stage I tan the stoutest hides in the kingdom 
without more than the usual quantity of bark, 
because it is generally acknowledged that four 
or five pounds of oak bark (according to its 
quality) will tan one pound of leather. 

A sincere desire to extinguish the Dry Rot 
in the royal and commercial navies first in- 
spired me to seek for remedies, because I was 
convinced that it was occasioned by hewing 
the timber at the bark harvests instead of the 
WINTER, which was the ancient practice when 
bark was only worth 2^. per cart load, whereas 
now it is worth 150^. 
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I therefore next sought for native substi- 
tutes for bark^ and I found abundant supplies 
cheaper than oak bark, which answered 
equally well, except in colour, as the leather 
proved rather dark, but I disregard the colour 
while consumers use the best blacking. 

Oak faggots yield excellent leather. I 
have worn boots several y^ars that were tan- 
ned solely with oak saw dust, but this is not 
novel. 

In spite of the scarcity and dearness of oak 
bark, prejudices against the colour, for- 
sooth, soon decried these native substitutes. 
The naval Dry Rot still continues its mon- 
strous ravages against all barriers and experi- 
ments in our harbours, docks, &:c. and my 
next attempt was to seek foreign remedies 
against that national misfortune to preserve 
Britannia. I found that the annual impor- 
tation of bark, &c. from Holland, &c. is about 
100,000 tons (not 10,000 tons as reported in 
the last Repertory of Arts) and that the whole 
consumption (on the acknowledged data that 
five pounds will tan one pound of leather) is 
only 117>000 tons, and yielded, according to 
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the excise duties^ 23,408 tons of leather^ or 
about £655,000 to the revenue in 1821. 

IS^othing can prove more clearly that the 
country is exhausted of naval oak, and that 
we are now dependent on foreign powers for 
a staple trade and manufacture as well as oak 
timber. 

Plain facts are stronger than volumes of 
arguments ! ! These facts are certainly gene- 
rally unknown or disregarded^ and therefore 
require serious deliberation. Altogether they 
stimulated me to persevere against innumera- 
ble difficulties^ instead of abandoning such most 
irksome and cheerless pursuits in despair. 

I turned my attention towoxds foreign tan- 
nin at last, and my efforts have been crowned 
with success beyond my most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

I find that terra japonica possesses stronger 
tannin than any other article. 

The late Sir Joseph Banks reported to the 
East India Company in 1802, that it was ten 
times stronger than oak bark, and the East 
India Company used their best endeavours 
to encourage experiments and importation. 
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without practical effect or benefit^ for not- 
withstanding this knowledge at that period, 
the average importation^ according to a letter 
I have had the honor to receive from the Hon. 
East India Company^ does not since then ex- 
ceed ten tons annually for chemical and me- 
dical uses. 

The legislature have^ however^ wisely en- 
couraged its importation^ by allowing tanners 
to use it on payment of a duty of Ss. per cwt. 
whereas the duty on terra japonica for all 
other purposes is lOd. per pound. 

The legislature^ therefore^ see and feel 
the existing scarcity of oak. timber, and have 
reduced the duty on it from £6 to £2 1 5s. 
per load^ which ought .to be abolished alto- 
gether to relieve sliip-builders as much as 
possible^ till the late excellent plantation 
in the royal forests become available at the 
end of next century for men of war, which 
ought to have been planted early in the las 
when the present crisia was propheded. 

Under these circumstances^ any substitute 
is a desideratum of vital importance to save 
Britannia's Tree of Liberty, What then will 
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be said at all this having been so long neg- 
lected^ but it resembles the history of Steam 
and Gas? 

The truth is^ tanners seek nothing but 
oak bark^ as creation has been ransacked by 
many philosophers. 

Since the era of 1802^ circumstances are re- 
versed. Then the war was soon afterwards 
renewed against France. Native oaks fell 
in abundance for our navies^ and land owners 
were as well pleased to sell the bark as tan- 
ners to purchase. 

The length of the war has created effects 
which all must be anxious to repair. War 
never was the best period to cultivate Arts and 
Sciences, England now reposes. 

Every sun produces some improvements, 
great or small, and why is the tanning trade 
to be exempt ? 

The information I have gained appears 
tmraculouSy but it comes from the best au- 
thority. 

I am led to conclude by the Honorable 
East India Company, that Terra Japonica is 
an article of general produce in all parts of 
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India, and that it is probable abundant sup- [^ 

plies may be obtained, provided there is a | 

steady demand. t 

Instead, therefore, of importing ten tons 
annually, why not import ten thousand tons, 
which would employ twenty ships of 500 
tons, and would be equal to 100,000 tons of 
bark from Holland. 

Sir H. Davy has also analysed Terra Japo- 
nica, and pronounces it (according to Ure's 
Chemical Dictionary) equal to eight and a 
half pounds of oak bark. 

The most miraculous part of the business 
still remains to be published — the present 
price, including the duty, is £33 for one ton 
of Catechu or Terra Japonica, equal to eight 
and a half tons of oak bark at £10 per ton or 
£85, and it is considerably less than half this 
present value of bark; consequently nothing 
exhibits worse effects of Traditions than this, 
since the days of Simon of Joppa, who doubt- 
less used oak bark. 

Hence the most providential effects are 
realizable — our royal and commercial navies 
may be saved from the fatal Dry Rot, to 
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hand our constitution down to posterity. Tan- 
ners may be relieved — every man may, in 
time, expect to get boots and shoes at rea- 
sonable prices, while our East India trade 
will flourish, and thousands of poor Indians 
may be usefully employed. 

I offered to submit many particulars to 
Government about three years ago, because I 
then thought, as I do now, that much public 
good might have followed from legislative 
inquiry, but I had no friend at court. 

My proposals were rejected : three years 
have been lost. In consequence of having 
lately surveyed the Nelson, Rodney, Waterloo, 
&c. &c. in Portsmouth harbour, which are 
dry rotten, and the Navy in general in a de- 
plorable state, defying description, I have re- 
solved to publish all the facts. There are 
many obvious reasons for adding the following 
extracts of letters from respectable tanners, 
and none for omitting them, as I intended to 
have done : but '^ second thoughts are some- 
times best." 
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(extracts.) 

" Brocdiah, Norfolk, Aug. 31, 1821. 

" SiK, 

** The leather we tan on the new plan is much ap- 
proved. The mformation you have received i» correct ; 
and, on the whole, we are satisfied, and are^ Sir, 

" Yours, respectfully, 
(Signed) « J. & C. G. DOUGHTEY. 

" To Mr. John Bubridoe." 



" Hungerford, Becks, Sept 8, 1821. 
" Sir, 

" DuRiK& seven weeks myself and Partner feel well 
satisfied with this system, and do not hesitate to say, that 
we believe it to expedite the process of tanning very 
much ; and, at the same time, it adds weight and un- 
proves the texture of the leather. 

" I am, Sir, 
(For Carpenter and Crabb), 
^' Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) " H. W. CARPENTER." 

N. B. — These Gentlemen have paid for the Process 
considerable sums. 
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If further testimonies be required, it may 
be added, that the outlines of the present 
^^ Secrets worth knowing" were, about 27th 
April, 1820, agreed to be revealed to the late 
Mr. John Undershell, of Bermondsey, for a 
considerable sum, provided it answered to tan 
crop hides in sia: months, to weigh ^ five pounds 
above half the weights of raw hides. Mr. 
Undershell was satisfied, and paid the money, 
according to a written agreement, and con- 
sidered the knowledge of it so valuable that 
his workmen were all sworn to keep it secret 
by and before Mr. Rich, another respectable 
tanner of Kingston, and magistrate for the 
county of Surrey. 

The present system of tanning contained in 
the following pdges was also revealed to Mr. 
Saloway, tanner, of Bermondsey, who has 
continued to practice it for several years in 
his excellent tan-yard, which is covered en- 
tirely with a roof, who works his taps and 
spenders, and grinds his bark, by means of a 
steam-engine; whose tan-yard is a perfect 
MODEL for planting new tan-yards. This in- 
vention, which has cost much money and 
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time^ is now offered^ pro bono publico, almost 
gratis. The price of this little book can never 
be a remuneration^ but various public reasons 
constrain me not to withhold it any longer. 

Experience^ however^ assures me that tan- 
ners will never use any substitutes or auxi- 
liaries for bark^ if they can get bark^ with- 
, out some legal regulations. I am no legis- 
lator^ yet I may suggest the policy to allow 
leather to be tanned duty free by substitutes 
for bark^ and to continue the duty on what 
may be tanned as usual with oak bark^ which 
would^ in time^ overcome tanners' prejudices 
in favour of the colour , as some substitutes 
naturally tan a dark colour j but if good lea- 
ther can be tanned^ it is certainly of no con- 
sequence to the consumers what colours may 
be produced, whether white, black, red, or 
, brown, as I have frequently offered to dye 
leather of any colour, (as the difficulty consists 
in tanning not in dyeing it afterwards) when 
I have conversed with tanners on these points. 
The absolute scarcity, if not impossibility, to 
procure bark, may constrain tanners, at last, to 
reform, for in the event of war, the demands 
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could not be answered, or would be very pre- 
carious from Holland, &c. 

I rejoice as a Briton at the happy issue 
and prospects attending my labour and stu- 
dies. I hope my countr3nmen will derive in- 
calculable benefit from what I presume will 
merit unanimous congratulation from all who 
value — Maximum Jirmumissimumque hugis 
gentis propuguaculum, omnium nostrorum mu^ 
nimen ac prassidentium, 

John Burridge, ' 

Late of Portsmouth. 
Njelson Square, 
Nov. 13, 1824. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb Author intends to publish an Essay on 
Civil Architecture, with a view to prevent the 
Dry Rot on Terra Firma^ which will embrace 
a new and original S3rstem of architecture 
from the foundations to the roofs^ by cheap^ 
plain^ and simple methods, not ingredients, 
for no N08TBUM under heaven was^ is^ or ever 
will be found to cure the complaint^ which 
resembles mortification. The system^ in ques- 
tion^ which it more the result of accident 
than study^ will however be inapplicable to 
old houses^ and relates entirely to future 
buildings of all descriptions. 
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TANNERS' KEY, &c. 



CHAP. I. 



The Art of Tanning Crop Hides^ or Sole 
Leather f in four Months, 



^^ Via ad bonos mores, nunquam sera est 
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Thb Dawn of Fbee Trade omens well in 
general^ and denotes that a period is approach* 
ing^ when the present Excise restrictions upon 
the manufacture of leather^ will either be 
repealed or as obsolete as the ancient law^ at 
which I cannot glance without a smile of 
ridicule^ if not contempt^ when I read in our 
old Statute Book^ that men were not to be 
tanners without serving seven years' ap- 
prenticeship^ or marrying a tanner's daughter. 

B 



No parallel is discernible in this legislative 
alternative, and probably never intended ; for 
I believe tanners' daughters have taught their 
husbands as much of '^ the art and mystery 
of tanning" (as it is called) as their fathers 
possibly did. 

After devoting several years practical at* 
tention and reflection upon the existing leather 
trade, I know there is no art or mystery what- 
ever in tanning sole leather, in the common 
manner, requiring from twelve to twenty-four 
months, and formerly much longer. 

Tanners, like Freemasons, have existed in 
successive ages, without the least danger from 
revelations or temptations, always iSurrounding 
mankind, if neither possess any art worth 
buying or selling, I mean no disi^spect to 
Freemasons, but I mean, that tanners have 
no more art to make money than Freemasons, 
or the secret would surely have popped out 
long ago. 

The existing restrictions are equally ridicu- 
lous, but more oppressive, because more in- 
jurious in their operation and effects than the 
duty itself; and it is estimated, in the event 



of their total abolition^ that the tanners and 
consumers would benefit double the duty — a 
measure which carries its own recommendation : 
but if ALL restrictions be abolished^ tanners 
may be content to pay duty^ and the re- 
venue protected^ reserving it subject to repeal 
hereafter^ when new laws may be enacted to 
escape the national danger and loss arising 
from naval dry rot. 

Numberless tanners^ philosophers^ and pro- 
fessors havings in all ages^ expended their 
abilities in vain attempts to shorten and 
cheapen the tannage of leather, my humble 
attempt has naturaUy been regarded incredible 
by old tanners^ who are likely to die with all 
their prejudices affixed to grey hairs. 

Have not all the principal manufactories of 
Great Britain and Europe undergone various 
modern improvements ? Then^ why (permit 
me to ask)^ is the tannage of leather to be 
always excepted ? 

As it formerly required above three years 
to tan thick crop hides^ or sole leather^ which 
some expert chemical tanners have reduced to 
twelve, and others to eighteen months, or 

b2 
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^ half that time^ is it not also possible to dis-> 

^ cover ways and means to reduce the process 
to a much shorter time— -even to months in- 
stead of years, although it resembles a miracle ? 

I have actually tanned crop hides of eighty 
pounds raw weighty in four months^ which 
always weighed forty-eight pounds when tan- 
ned^ or eight pounds above the raw halves^ 
or standard^ upon isXr aver^ige^ and frequently 
more ; whereas a common tanner is satisfied 
if such a hide yielded forty pounds of leather, 
according to the rules at Leadenhall. 

I have, at length, resolved to publish the 
simple rudiments, or outlines of my discoveries 
and improvements, as concisely as possible, 
which may, nevertheless, comprise much more 
useful information than many volumes contain, 
because all authors and tanners have totally 
failed in all practical attempts and researches. 

Ftr^f^^Under these extraordinary circum- 
stances, it may not excite wonder, if I confess 
I am at a great loss how to break the ice, 
without throwing pearl before swine ; for I 
must declare I n^ver found one tanner ac- 
quainted with the right use and power of oak 



bark : I never entered a tan-3rard without 
finding professions of the greatest sagacity or 
masteries ; yet when I beheld their taps and 
spenders^ all their sagacity and m3rsteries 
vanished into ignorance and blindness^ because^ 
by their present method^ it is utterly impos- 
sible to expend their bark in l^ss than several 
months^ and even then know not its right use 
or powers. 

Second — Common tanners have no rule 
whatever but time to regulate their hides^ or 
the application of their oozes (except their 
tongues and their eyes)^ and the whole mans^- 
ment is generally entrusted to workmen much 
more careless than masters. 

In shorty I have often wondered that such 
tanners produced any leather at all^ and I 
feel confident^ if any art or care were neces- 
sary^ that the leather would certainly be 
spoiled under such hands : but the truth is^ 
if you throw hides into bark and water, shift 
them occasionally^ and let them lie long 
enough, they must turn into leather for market^ 
but neither so heavy or so good as the same 
hides would be if treated in a regular syste- 
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matical manner^ duriiig four or five months, 
instead of letting them ignorantly and care- 
lessly remain one or two years longer, under 
what is commonly termed, the art of tanning, 
to cloak practical ignorance and mischief. 

Third — Tanners appear insensible of the 
disadvantages of their pits being exposed to 
the elements in Winter, and, consequently, 
are equally insensible of all the advantages de- 
rivable under roofs, where the progiess of the 
work is but little or seldom interrupted in the 
Winter ; which, in general, interrupts the 
common tanner's prc^ess for months. 

Roofs will, for these reasons, no doubt, 
become general ; and I expect it will in time 
be as rare to see tan-yards without roofs as 
they are now with roofs. 

Fourth-^Mj new process is, in all material 
respects, the reverse of all I have ever seen or 
known to be done in Tan-yards. Masters and 
men bave been unable to discover or un- 
derstand it even when performed before their 
&ces. 

To reverse the present practice is, however, 
enough to stagger the unprejudiced faith of 



of men willing to believe in miracles, while 
others are bom not to be converted by ocular 
proofs or the best testimony.* The first fruits 
may^ consequently^ be enjoyed by a select 
number^ and I have ambition to hope^ that 
(after my hand^ which now celebrates the 
Dawn ef tanning, shall have mouldered into 
dust)> my plans^ with many improvements^ 
will be in general execution^ without proving 
an unworthy legacy to posterity. 

No tanner can accomplish the tannage of 
leather in one quarter of the usual time with- 
out reformation or revolution-— 

^' A man conyinced against his will, 
^' Remains the same opinion still.** 

HVDIBKAS. 

However^ I have samples of five crop hides 
ready to exhibit^ which weighed^ when raw, 
477 pounds ; and when tanned, 295 pounds ; 
being 56^ pounds above the standard, or half 
the raw weight. These hides, therefore, 
averaged fifty-nine pounds each, and were 

• " Some will not believe, though one rose from 
the dead.'*— .Bible. 
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actually tanned in 101 days^ during a mild 
winter^ and sold at Leadenhall. 

Some of this leather has been worn by 
several respectable gentlemen^ who certify 
that it is much preferable to common leather. 

Weight is the infallible criterion by which 
the quality of leather is established. 



CHAP. II. 

The Rigid use of Oak BarJc^ S^c. Sfc. ; or^ 
the Art of Tanning Crop Hides, 



" Dulce est pro Pstiia vivkkb." 



First — To derive all thfe practicable benefits 
from my new system or the right use of oak 
bark, I recommend new tan-yards to be 
planted (according to a certain plan) with a 
roof^ at all events^ and sides to fix in winter, 
and unfix in summer, to embrace the sun's 
influence and escape frosts^ as much as pos- 
siUie ; but old tan yards may still be used With 
a few alterations^ at very slight expense. 

Second — Twelve taps^ of proper sizes^ are 
capable of working twenty-four pits^ so as to 
produce 1500 hides annually^ and thus^ in pro- 

b5 
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portion^ for any larger number that may be 
planted ; consequently^ twenty«-four pits well 
worked will yield as much leather as one 
hundred pits now do^ under the common tan- 
ner's rules^ in one year. The expense of 
planting a tan-yard for 1500 hides annually^ 
I estimate at £500 only^ exclusive of the roof 
and the drying sheds ovbb the pits. 

TAfW-^-Old tan-yards with fifty pits may 
easily be converted at small expense so as to 
be capable of tanning 3000 hides annually^ 
instead of one thousand. 
, Fourth — To proceed : The present practice 
must be suspended: the taps and spenders 
must all be plugged up^ so as to prevent the 
'least drain or connection whatever between 
them^ which is the reverse of the existing 
system. 

Respectable tanners have actuaUy refused 
to plug up all their favorite taps and spenders^ 
being wedded to ^Uhe old system" till privatb 
explanation rendered it obvious that nothing 
could be done without preventing the taps and 
spenders from draining or mixing together^ 
whereby all the liquor in Ak^ runs towards a 
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level, in point of strength^ consequently one 
part of the secret is^ nothing more than usual^ 
can be done without stopping the whole up 
continually^ for obvious reasons hereafter. 

Fifthr-The process of liming or unhairing 
hides and skins requires no material variation 
from the present custom^ except that I have 
found it much better^ after hides have been 
unhaired to let them lay in a brook twenty- 
four hours before being fleshed, and a few hours 
more after they aie fleshed, before they are 
thrown in the pits, in the ordinary way, for 
reasons that will also be stated hereafter. 

Sixth — Particular care must be taken to 
keep them handled several times daily in weak 
liquors, of certain gradual strengths, till the 
gluten of the hide be cured or killed, for it 
mainly depends, in thQ-.,i]»t stages of the 
operations, whether hides fill and acquire 
weight thereafter, by being well or ill pre- 
pared, by certain means of gradation &c., 
to acquire the extra weight derivable in 
the conclusion of this process, or the right 
use of oak bark. This part of the operation 
cannot be imparted eflectually, except practi- 
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cally^ for the best judgment and circumspec- 
tion are required during the first two months ; 
for the weight is irrecoverable, in the last two 
months, if the proper opportunity has been 
once lost or neglected. If liquors be used too 
strong or too weak, at the right opportunity, 
the weight will be defeated, like certain tan- 
ners using strong bark liquors, at more than 
usual expense, acquiring less than the usual 
weights, consequently they drive rapidly two 
roads to ruiuj and for want of discovering this 
real art of tanning, after numberless ruinous 
attempts, by all classes, quick methods of tan- 
ning have generally proved abortive. 

Nevertheless hides are naturally hungry 
and ready to receive tan in certain stages, of 
certain strengths so as to shorten the time, 
increase the weights and improve the quality ; 
and if any tanner can exactly divine the right 
time and the right strengths for the appli- 
cation, he will become master of the art and 
mystery which, at all events have cost me in- 
finite labour, study and expense to discover 
and mature. 

Seventh — Hides must not lie so long as 
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usual^ sometimes for weeks^ and sometimes 
for months^ (as if time was of no value)^ in 
the same liquor^ or in liquor oi similar strength 
(as frequently happens in old tan-yards) : but 
hides must be gradually and regularly^ at cer- 
tain times^ shifted forwards into stronger 
liquors^ twice or thrice a week^ and handled 
daily^ if possible. 

l^EjfufAXS.— -Tanners in general, are lost in 
universal darkness^ where they trust to their 
eyes more than common sense; and what is 
worse they trust to ignorant careless workmen^ 
and is it not natural^ for men doomed to the 
drudgery of tan yardsto avail themselvesof their 
master's absence^ to gain respites from slavish 
work, whose business frequently requires their 
attendance at market or at distant places^ 
during the bark harvest^ kc, when the ma- 
nagement rests entirely with Workmen. I 
have often^ on such occasions^ during the 
absence of master tanners^ seen inconceivable 
damage done by the pumpers in two or three 
hoursj which is quite irreparable. 

When these points to which I allude^ are 
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truly discovered there will be great arts to 
practice in tan-yardi^ which require daily 
attention^ quite the reverse of the present 
system. 

Sometimes^ indeed^ tanners plug up taps 
and spenders^ and sometimes open them^ and 
it is of this^ that workmen easily take advan- 
tage by unplugging all the taps and spenders 
upon making new taps^ Sic, in order to let the 
liquor find its level, and afterwards^ merely 
pump enough to fill new taps. 

One infallible consequence of this is^ that 
labour is much reduced by saving the pumps, 
Init another much worse is^ that it is impos- 
sible^ in such a manner to extract all the vir- 
tue and strength of the bark for a long time. 
On the contrary, one of my principal methods 
for extracting all the virtue from bark in ten 
or fourteen days, mainly depends upon the 
constant use of pumps; and, i£ pumps be idle, 
the materials may be removed also, unless 
expected to remain above one year in the pits, 
as usual, for the loss of either pumps, bark, 
or nameless ingredients, would be equally 
fatal to my new process. 
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Eighth-^Steam pimps and engines may^ 
thexefore, be introduced with the greatest ad- 
vantage in the execution of the process^ or 
manual labour must not be spared. I would 
not plant new tcm-yards without steam engines, 
for pumping and grinding^ or choosing situ- 
ations for tan-yards^ like oom-mills^ &&> where 
water-wheels may be good subtitutes for 
steam^ using of course ample precautions to 
guard against overflows in winter^ &c. Bark 
may doubtless be profitably ground by wind" 
mills, and is worthy the attention of good 
mechanics. 

The principal points consist of— the pre- 
paration of the hides and the application of 
bark liquors^ &C.9 so as to insure extra weight 
and complete the operation in four months. 

The extraction of all the virtue from bark 
in the shortest possible time in the strongest 
degrees^ which ean always easily be reduced^ 
but not strengthened easily. 

Horn to expend weak or inferior liquor — 
These leading points I propose to explain 
under the title of dibxctions^ in the Bext 
chapter. 
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Numberless unsuccessful attempts having 
been made without accomplishing either of 
these desirable objects^ except at expenses 
equal to defeats^ it is strange^ and almost in- 
credible^ that simple means prove sufficient to 
extract the virtue of bark in ten or fourteen 
days^ and the use of strong liquors^ with profit^ 
both in time and weight, for I have often 
heard envious and jealous tanners assert^ it is 
no extra art to tan crop hides in six months^ 
with strongs and consequently expensive bark 
liquors^ but all tanners have^ nevertheless;, 
abolished such practice^ and preferred the 
common tedious course^ obviously because 
they founds to their sorrow^ a double source 
of disappointment and ruin; for while com- 
mon tanners always increase expenses by a 
greater consumption of bark (without know- 
ing how to expend weak liquors), they have 
always reduced their weights of leather below 
the common standard, or raw halves, by 
wrong times or strengths, or probably both, 
in the application of bark liquors in certain 
stages of the process, either fluctuating too 
strong, too weak, too early, or too late, A 
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single mistake^ or error in judgment is equally 
destructive in all respects. The Imowledge of 
the right times and right strengths (and certain 
nameless ingredients)^ constitute the founda- 
tion of the art of my new process^ which must 
be regulated by my hydrometer in all opera- 
tions. 

Old tanners never use hydrometers^ or any 
other criterion^ but laugh at what they never 
heard or saw in their lives^ perhaps. 

What good brewer laughs at a saccharometer 
or thermometer ? Yet I have heard some vain, 
conceited Brewers profess an infallible judg- 
ment far superior, without any instrument, 
to any other brewers who do use them. This 
accounts for so much bad or sour beer being 
brewed by people who deceive themselves at 
the loss of their customers. 

The licenses for free public-houses may in- 
troduce more healthy beverage, promote free 
trade by open competition, and compel brewers 
to use saccharometers and thermometers, or 
resign business to better hands — and a free 
leather trade may work similar revolutions 
among tanners, pro bono publico. 
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Without barktrometers*, or hydrometers^ I 
should be at sea without a rudder or compass^ 
like common tanners. Apropos — The com- 
pass is a very simple^ cheap construction^ but 
does that retract one iota &om the sagacity 
of the inventor^ or the utility of compasses to 
all nations of the globe ? 

* Barktrometers, alias hydrometers, are made and 
sold by Messrs. Bring and Fage, No. 20, Tooley-street, 
which answer better than any other. 
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CHAP. III. 
DIRECTIONS. 



'* Mftgna est Veritas et prevalebit." 



Lime your hides^ as usual^ about a week; 
then unhair them and let them soak in a 
brook till next day (except in dog days) ; 
then flesh them and afterwards wash off all 
the lime again in the brook for an hour or 
two. Hides will certainly thus be better 
prepared for unmersion in weak liquors^ after 
the lime is well washed away^ for lime is of 
no service after unhairing; but^ on the con- 
trary, is injurious in my opinion, which cor- 
responds, in this respect, with Sir H. Davy, 
as appears in his ^^ Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry" 
When hides are thus prepared, or in the 
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ordinary manner^ immerse them as usual^ in 
tannin from four to five degrees^ and continue 
handling them frequently and daily for four- 
teen days ; — ^but, in a few days after their first 
immersion^ shift them into rather stronger 
liquor (&om one to two degrees)^ and continue 
this once or twice a week till the gluten of the 
hide is dead^ or penetrated gradually through^ 
which generally requires two months ; during 
all which time they must be handled as often 
as possible^ and sometimes a little bark may 
be added to the liquors regularly, (except when 
shifted into fresh liquor) in order to keep up 
strengths, and encourage natural appetites of 
hides, which will be destroyed if suffered to 
lie too long in weaker liquors than they have 
once had, or if shifted into weaker liquor by 
mistake, which happens daily in common tan- 
yards. 

After this part has been performed, the time 
is arrived to commence forcing the hides ; but, 
beware not to apply liquors too strong or too 
quickly in succession, either now or at the 
commencement of the process or science, which, 
practical knowledge must reveal and teach. 
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You may> however^ safely begin to tan hides 
with liquor of three degrees^ or less^ and con- 
tinue handling and shifting^ twice or thrice a 
week^ into four degrees at discretion^ under 
daily care and watching. 

The tanner's judgment and attention is here 
called into action^ to acquire this practical 
knowledge of the progress of the process^ which 
cannot be more explicitly or theoretically de- 
finedj as the art really consists^ not so much 
in shortening the time^ (which is old news) as 
in acquiring the extra weight* Hides will yield 
(if regularly performed) above the common 
standard^ viz. raw hides of eighty pounds^ do 
not on average^ yield above the raw halves of 
their weights when tanned^ or forty pounds of 
leather ; but, I repeat, will yield forty-eight 
or fifty pounds, being one fiflh extra weight 
of leather, by these simple methods. 

I have really heard most respectable and 
venerable tanners express the most fallacious 
notions of the course of tanning, which would 
have passed for jokes with me, had not their 
opinions been uttered with very sage and grave 
countenances at the same moment. 
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Heavy crops answer best for my new pro- 
cess; but dressing hides and skins may be 
tanned on similar but separate rudiments^ yet 
without similar advantages in point of weight. 
Consequently^ it is not professed to tan dressing 
leather^ especially as common tanners are eager 
to buy thin hides and skins^ to insure quicker 
returns than crops^ requiring at their hands from 
one to two years^ according to their substances. 

Judgment is always necessary^ to perceive 
the exact right time^ when the hides are filled 
enough to commence pressing the operation of 
strong liquors^ whereby the extra weight is 
completed. 

Here^ indeed, is the rock^ that all experi- 
mentalists^ tanners^ &c. have split upon. 

Tanners have been ruined often by the use 
of strong bark liquors: by their application 
too early^ when the invariable result is^ that 
the exterior of the hides are tanned^ and the 
pores choaked^ before the centre parts of the 
gluten have been^ what is termed^ struck 
through or killed by tannin. The exterior^ thus 
becomes hard^ the interior horny^ and the 
tannin is actually prevented by its own action^ 
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from ever piercmg the Centre. Hence^ tanners 
reduce the weighty much under the standard 
of half the raw weighty when tanned as usual^ 
and sustain a double defeat^ &om the loss of 
weight and waste of bark^ by not knowing 
how to expend their weak liquors^ by letting 
all green or raw hides follow through them in 
rotation, into stronger oozes. 

One Invariable Cbiterion is^ however^ 
in factj afforded (with the assistance of the 
barktrometer or hydrometer) by the hides 
themselves throughout the process^ particularly 
the conclusion of it. For instance^ if you put 
hides into twelve degrees of tannin^ easily seen 
by the use of the instrument^ you may on the 
second or third day^ again try the strength; 
andj if you find the hides have eaten^ or 
imbibed and reduced the liquor to nine or ten 
degrees^ you must directly shift them into 
fresh liquor, containing fourteen degrees of 
tannin, by making or having a fresh tap ready 
to be pumped or drawn off for that purpose, 
unless you have liquor already made, to let 
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them pass through in rotation. Thus, yoii 
must watch all hides^ and regulate your liquors 
by barktrometers or hydrometers^ from time to 
time ; at leasts thrice a week, or you will lose 
the objects^ both in time and weight. 
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CHAP. IV. 



GENERAL RULES, 8fc. 



** Vide, lege et crede." 
*^ There is nothing like Leatha/' 



First — You must progressively proceed 
from three to fifteen degrees^ and sometimes^ 
if necessary^ up to twenty degrees; and if^ after 
laying three days in either or any of these 
strong liquors^ the hides have not imbibed or 
reduced the original strength in any degree^ it 
is a sure proof that the hides are quite tanned^ 
and (as they will not feed or improve) such 
hides ought to be immediately taken out^ by 
giving notice to the excise for hanging them 
up. Your next best pack must take their 
places^ which affords an opportunity to shift 
all your packs forwards^ one stage^ in rotation, 

c 
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Tanners are in tKe habit of seldom shifting 
their hides forwards (as they generally act on 
the most mistaken notions and principles); 
but, it may be superfluous to add, that it is 
absolutely necessary to shift green hides 
forward into better liquors (not weaker, as 
common tanners do, nine times of ten, which 
protracts the process for months, if not years), 
whenever fresh taps are drawn, which must 
always be kept in exact and constant rotatmiy 
always ascertaining the respective strengths 
beforehand by the instrument. 

Second — To prove no bark is squandered or 
wasted unprofitably : never cast a tap ( «. e. 
throw away bark) without watering, as usual, 
and using the hydrometer*, to see that it pos- 
sesses no tannin ; and if so, the instrument 
immediately sinks to the water's leveL 

There surely is a time ordained for oW things, 

• If I did not use the hydrometer to ascertain the 
strengths or weights of my tannin Uquors, ;my process 
would be prolonged, equally as uncertam as common 
tanners ; and the surplus weight and every other ad- 
vantage would be lost, without moving in exact rOationy 
.with the utmost daily vigiU«ice. 
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and there is a certain time^ when bides are 
hungry or ripe for the tannin^ which ought to, 
be applied at that time^ and regularly con- 
tinued^ if possible^ every alternate day; taking 
due care to increase your liquor one or two de- 
greeSj and^ as you thus advance your best pack^ 
all other packs must follow forwards into the 
next respective strongest liquors^ alwajrs in 
rotation, remember. 



NEW TAPS. 

Make New Taps every alternate day^ 
or thrice a week : put in six baskets of 
bark the first day^ and pump all your taps 
half round («. e. half of every tap) : vta.— 
pump your best <Nr last made tap half into 
the new one upon the six baskets of bark : 
half the second tap into the best (not the new 
one) ; and half the third tap into the second : 
thefourtk'iato the third, and do so all round> 
which is a common principle in old tan-yardii: 
but the effects are much counteracted by the 
plugSy which I have already described^ they are 
BO fond of using to save pumps and labour. 

c2 
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The next day^ pump the other halves of 
your taps rounds in like rotation; .after putting 
six more baskets of bark to complete your new 
tap (making twelve baskets)^ to be drawn off 
the following morning. 

If necessity require^ make your tap with 
twelve baskets all at once^ and draw off next 
day, in the afternoon ; but (if time permit) it 
is preferable to take two dajrs for the operation : 
if not, make a tap over-night. 

If liquors, in summer, grow thick, black, 
mildewed or ropy, as frequently happens in 
common tan-yards; or if you wish to strengthen 
liquors, in either or both cases, draw such 
discoloured liquors from your pita^ and pass 
them through your tap^; and (as occasions 
require) you will find this brighten and quicken 
them, and answer p.nother most desirable and 
material purpose, by enabling you to expend 
weak liquors quicker than usual; which puzzles 
tanners in general, who find it fUfficult to 
expend all their middling or inferior liquors, 
which are often thrown away as well as bark, 
before the tan is all extracted; or, what is 
perhaps as bad, only serve to procrastinate the 
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process^ and prevent the possibility of acquiring 
good weights. 

I believe some hundreds of pounds' worth of 
bark and liquor are thus consumed in many 
tan-yards annually, which may all be saved by 
proper methods and the use of hydrometers, 
which can never be done without. 

Whenever yon handle or shift your dusters, 
or forward hides, bark must be sprinkled among 
them moderately, to quicken the liquor, &c. 

To SUSPEND Hides in pits, is a very excel- 
lent plan, because the tan penetrates quicker 
by having a free circulation, and there is much 
less labour in handling or shifting hides, when 
suspended on poles : but, hides ought never to 
W suspended till above half tanned, when 
the centre may be finished quicker this way. 

Ji^ote. — Tke Scale laid down is applicable to small 
tan yards with twelve taps or spenders, and twenty-foijr 
pits, but if forty-eight or ninety-six pits be worked, ad- 
ditional teps'will, of course, be necessary, in proportion. 
For mstanoe, if forty-ei^t pits be worked, then twenty- 
four taps will ber required, and it will also be necessary 
to cast one or two taps daily, and to make new ones also 
daily, by watermg as usual, which at this rate, would be 
worked all round in twelve days. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE USE OF VALONIA, OR, HOW- 
TO FINISH HIDES, ^c. ^c. 



^' Magna est ventas et preralebit." 



Valonia may be applied with the greatest 
advantage^ during the last month of the process 
for heavy crops. 

Suppose hides have been three months 
tanning and well struck through^ but the 
centre not quite like the exterior fibres or 
texture : or perhaps^ a slight list in the middle^ 
which generally defies and protracts the 
common tanner's utmost exertions ; and often 
consumes many^ many months^ to tan the 
centre exactly like the exterior^ or it never 
can be good leather^ or command the best 
prices; for this is the most difficult and 
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tedious part of the art of tanning, and has 
hitherto defied every effort but the " hasd or 
time" to overcome the difficulty; for thou- 
Bands have spent valuable lives in vain ex-* 
periments for this very purpose^ as the history 
of the tanning trade proves^ that what has 
now providentially been allotted to me to 
record^ has excited innumerable attempts by 
all classes in all £^es since the creation^ viz. 
to shorten and cheapen the tannage of leather : 
since to shorten without cheapening, would 
still be useless. 

When hides lay without the centre being 
done^ and without any pereeptible progress^ 
it is a conclusive proof of mismanagement; 
when months are consumed^ without the de* 
sired effect by tanners^ in general^ whose 
difficulties arise^ by being unable to ^nish 
heavy hides properly without the hand of 
time. 

This diffi<nilty or tedious job^ which therefore 
has been hitherto insurmountable by all pos- 
sible means except time^ may notwithstanding 
be overcome in one month ; more effectually 
by the following method^ than by lying buried 
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in bark for six months and upwards, which is 
often done by common tanners, in order to 
reach the centre, and conquer the least visible 
list; which is another reason for enquiry, 
where or how do they exercise their boasted 
traditionary art ? 



THE REMEDY. 

Take 200 pounds of Valonia, after being 
ground in the bark-miD, and put it into a 
large vat with a cover-lid. Heat a copper 
with 100 or 120 gallons of water, and when 
boiling, pour it into the vat upon the va- 
lonia, and cover the vat to prevent evapo- 
ration. Then refill your copper with water, 
and when it boils again in about three 
hours, draw off the liquor &om the vat : 
and (having previously handled your hides, 
and placed them at the side of the pit) pour 
it into the pit with the strongest bark liquor, 
to be well mixed together; which will not 
only materially increase the strength of bark 
liquors, but strike quite through the centre of 
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the hides; adding weighty shortening time^ 
and giving leather a good brown nutmeg 
€olour^ so much preferred by curriers and 
shoemakers. 

Continue to extract your vsdonia in this 
manner^ or in any greater quantities^ after 
which^ you may throw it away ; but it may be 
better to let the third boiling remain soaking 
all night> and draw off the next morning. 
Valonia may, by these means^ be. most pro- 
fitably mixed and used with bark ; because it 
is generally unknown^ that such great strength 
can possibly be extracted so soon from it^ 
namely^ forty degrees: whereas tanners, in 
general, do not use liquors at any time, above 
eight degrees, and many let their hides often 
lie three months or longer, without even 
handling or shifting them (while I can tan 
crop hides in that time) ; during which, it is 
no wonder hides cannot be tanned, if starved 
thus, without bark, liquor; or valonia, and 
never touched. Indeed, it would be a mi- 
racle, if hides could be tanned without a 

TOUCH. 

Traditionary prejudices form the roots of 

c 5 
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this inexhaustible ignorance^ idleness^ folly^ 
and perversion; for ^^none are so blind as 
those who won't see." 

Moreover^ it is miraculous that all ancient 
and modem researches^ have left tanners and 
professors in labyrinths^ when diving into the 
causes and effects of this matter : and this is 
the only apology I can discover for modern 
practitioners^ whether pleased or displeased at 
the sound of truth. 

Sir Humphrey Davy states that lime forms 
with tannin a compound not soluble in water. 
Hence we have proof that lime is of no service 
whatever to expedite the process^ except to 
get the hair off^ had I not made previous 
practical observations to confirm the fact. 

For instance^ put hides just unhaired and 
fleshed from lime pits into liquor of five de- 
grees^ and the next day^ if not sooner^ you 
will find it raised^ perhaps^ to seven degrees. 
Now if this be serviceable why not use lime 
with all liquors^ but so far from this being the 
fact^ even common tanners^ after washing green 
hides in weak liquors^ throw them away^ 
clearly proving that the lime has destroyed 
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the tannin or overwhelmed it ; for these ma- 
nifest reasons I have recommended all crop 
hides to be washed twelve or twenty-four 
hours in a brook before you put them into tan 
pits^ or in dog days for a few hours only. 

Sir H. Davy fallaciously observes in his 
^' Lectures on agricultural chemistry/' that the 
operation appears more perfect when tanned 
slowly. 

Now this doctrine I am compelled (with all 
due deference to Sir H. Davy) utterly to deny; 
and what I have already stated is surely suf- 
ficient to prove that instead of its being ab- 
solutely necessary or better for hides to tan 
slowly, or in other words to require twelve, 
eighteen or twenty-four months for the ope- 
ration, the actual reverse of his doctrine is the 
truth, as it is simply evident that, instead of 
Ipng and tanning all that time, the hides 
really rather lie rotting, because after such 
a length of time common tanners reduce the 
original weights of raw hides about one-half, 
whereas my practice only reduces hides about 
three-eighths, or a profit of ten pounds upon 
every raw hide of eighty pounds when tanned. 
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However^ I do not wish to over-rate profits and 
therefore refer to the annexed calculation^ 
letter and account sales^ in which I have 
yielded half the advantage^ as some tanners 
assert that they make five pounds above the 
raw halves^ yet on average through the king- 
dom it is certain that raw hides do not yield 
above Aa/f their weight in leather. 
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At a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Leather Trade^ held at the Horns 
Tavern, Bermondsey-square, Southwark, 
the 25th of May, 1822 ; 

John Undershell, Esq., in the Chair : 

It was resolved unanimously. 

That the following average prices of raw 
hides, bark, and leather, in Leadenhall-market, 
for the last ten years, taken from the books of 
an eminent leather factor, be published: by 
which it will appear that the assertions, stated 
in the public papers to have been made in the 
House of Commons last evening, that the prices 
of leather had not declined in proportion to the 
prices of the raw material, are incorrect. 

That the duty is paid upon the rough 
leather, which, like com or any other article 
sold in a public market, can only be regulated 
by the supply and demand, and that the only 
effectual and certain means of increasing the 
supply and lowering the price of leather, must 
be by relieving the trade from taxation, and 
more particularly by taking off the restrictions. 
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which have been proved before two Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons to cause a 
greater expense to the manufacturer than all 
the duties. 



Average Prices of the Raw Hides^ Bark, and 
Leather, sold in Leadenhall-market, from 
January, 1811, to the present time. 





Price of 
Raw Hide. 


Price of 
BarJi. 


Price of 

Tanned 

Hide. 


Dnty. 


Remaining 

for capital, 

labour, & 

profit. 




d. 


£ 


d. 


d. 


d. 


1812 


3} per lb 


31 per load 


204 per Il> 


3 per lb. 


2^ per lb. 
1 1 


1813 


4 


34 


21 


3 


1814 


^ 


34 


22 


3 


2 


, 


1815 


25 


22 


3 


5 




1816 


3 


27 


17 


3 


1 


. 


1817 


H 


27 


17| 


3 


1 




1618 


3 


33 


20 


3 


1 




1819 


3 


23 


19 


3 


3 




1820 


3 


21 


16} 


3 





. 


1821 


4 


21 


18 


3 


1; 




1822 


H 


23 


48i 


3 


1 



The above statements of the profits, ^-c, 
are all calculated upon the same acknowledged 
data, that two pounds of raw hide are required 
to make one pound of leather, and that one 
pound per load in the price of bark is equal to 
one farthii^ per pound on one pound of leather. 

(Signed) John Undbrshbll, Chairman. 
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Suppose a common tanner turns out 1000 
hides per annum^ weighing eac&^ when raw, 
on average^ eighty pounds to yield when tanned 
(according to the acknowledged rule above) 
forty pounds of leather^ such tanner may be 
enabled by the knowledge of my new process 
to tan 3000 similar hides in one year^ and 
make them weigh foi^-eight pounds each or 
more on fair average^ or eight pounds above 
the standard or raw halves^ amounting to 
24000 lbs extra weight of leather, which at 
Is 6d creates £1800, additional profit, and 
£3600 upon 6000 hides^ and thus, in pro- 
portion, for any larger or smaller numbers. 
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'^ Liverpool, fifth Month, 29, 1822. 
'^ BURRIDGE & Co. 

" We duly received your favor of the lOtli 
instant^ and have now ^ inform you that the 
report of the different shoemakers who tried 
your Leather is pretty favorable^ and more 
60 than had^ at first, been anticipated^ as the 
appearance is rather against it; and if it were 
better rounded than the one hide sent^ it 
would bring a few peiice above 20d. per lb. 
but such as this would probably sell at about 
that price. The latter part of the year would 
be most favourable for the sale of such kind 
of leather^ though a moderate quantity^ from 
50 to 100 hides^ might probably be disposed 
of here at present. 

" We are, respectfully, 

" Your assured friends, 
(Signed) '^ Cropper, Benson, and Co." 
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THE OLD SYSTEM OF TANNERS 

COMPARED WITH 

Burridge's Cold and Vegetable Process. 



To One Raw Hide, 841b., at 4A, costs £l H 6 

Standard weight 42, or halt when tanned. 
Allowing 5, above. 

"It. Bark,at6d 19 7 

To Excise duty, at 3d. per lb Oil 9 

To Labour, Rent, Carriage, Interest, Commission, all at 

aiperlb. 7..\ .0 7 10 

Note.—TbnnerttiH general^ do not exceed dibs. tAwe £d 10 8 

raw Aalve$y but J. B. aUow» bib*, viz. : 

By above Hide, 471b. Leather, at 18id 3 12 5 

Horns 1 

Hair .0 10 

3 14 5 
Prime Cost deducted .3 10 8 

;Being rather above 5 per cent, profit 3 9 

.Except the Leather fetches Id. per lb. moret it then ■ 
produces 3 11 

IV. B. These Estimate* are made at the present lowest 7. 8 
prices of LeadenhaU Market ^ quoted btf Cir- 
culars J rom 2d. to 3</. per lb. higher. 

To One Raw Hide (as above) costs ;£3 10 8 

To extia Materials, Daty, and Labour .0 2 1 

jf 3 12 9 

By above Hide, eneaged to weigh lOlbe., above 421bs., 

that is d21be. of Leather, at 19d. per lb 4 2 4 

Horns and Hair 020 

4 4 4 
Piime Cost deducted 3 12 9 

Being 45 per Cent, per Ann. profit, or above 15 per Cent. 

returned in four months, or thrice a year .....Oil 7 

But if the Leather fetches Id. per lb. additional, as Uiis 

is tuken at the lowest present quotation .044 

Net profit per Hide of Ocwt. 3qrs. Olb 15 11 

Exclusive of 8 Months interest saved .024 

18 3 



March 25, 1822. JOHN BUKRIDGE. 
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Account of Sales of Crop Hidss for 
Messrs. Burridge and Co. 

Sept. 14, 1822. £ s, d. 

By 49 Crops, weighing 14cwt. Iq. 91b. 
atl8d.perlb 120 7 6 

Commission .,.£1 10 1 

Charges 17 2 

2 7 3 



£US 3 



I 
I 



" Gentlemen^ 

" Above you will please receive account of 
sales of your crops, the proceeds whereof we 
carry to your credit, and we remain, 

" Sirs, 

Your very obedient servants, 

(Signed) ^^ Higoins and Borrow. 

" Lmdrn, Sept. 23, 1822." 

JVo/^— These hides average only 281b. each. 



■* 
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CHAP. VI. 



ADDITIONAL PROOFS, RULES, ^c. 



'^ Nemo mortaliuin omnibus horis sapit. 



j» 



I HAB the honour of an introduction to Sir 
H. Davy last Summer^ and must disavow^ 
again^ the slightest intention to impute the 
least personal disrespect to him^ or any other 
gentlemen : but on subjects superlatively im- 
portant to public and private interests^ I 
feel under the necessity of descanting freely^ 
but I hope fidrly, upon Sir H. D.'s experi- 
ments^ expressly to prevent^ or correct^ mis- 
apprehensions tending to confine the art of 
tanning in the obscurity that has always in- 
volved this important staple trade since the 
creation. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED, 



A MOST material argument may possibly be 
started against my process^ which has often 
been done^ viz. — " That I consume a much 
greater quantity of bark^ &c., to perform what 
I profess^ which destroys all profits and creates 
ruinous losses as hundreds have done already." 

My answer to this objection shall be as po- 
sitive and brief as possible. 

I know tanners have been ruined by many 
experiments^ wasting their bark^ &c.j to tan 
quicker than usual^ but the effects of my, pro- 
cess are quite novel and unexampled^ in his- 
tory^ for no tanner in the world is publicly 
known to have equalled my process both in 
time and weight. 

Many experimental and some practical tan- 
ners have doubtless tanned in short periods^ 
with a profusion of bark^ but without propor- 
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tionate weights of leather, consequently all 
such attempts have been abandoned as unpro- 
fitable. 

Had I any doubts whatever on my mind 
as to the loss or gain derivable from my plans 
and operations, they are all decidedly removed 
by Sir H. Davy, who certifies that, from four 
to five pounds of bark (according to quality) 
will tan one pound of leather. 

I am confident from practice, and from this 
great authority, as well as general admissions 
of the fact by tanners, that I cannot possibly 
expend (with due care), more than five pounds 
of bark to tan one pound of leather. 

I regard not the quantity of bark I use, so 
much as the certain means discovered to pre- 
vent the possibility of throwing one penny- 
worth away, either of bark or liquor. 

Whereas in tan-yards, they act at hazard, 
and generally throw away liquor even while 
very useful and valuable, as well as bark, 
before it is expended, and vice versa.* 

* Tanners possess no certain rule or knowledge, and 
consequently often pretend to tan with spent bark and 
liquors really little Or no better than water, from the 
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NO TES. 



When you have your best pack nearly 
tanned and want stronger liquors to force 
them out or finish them^ draw their liquor 
into a new tap with twelve leaps of bark^ 
and let your best pack lay up till next morn- 
ing (except in frosty weather)^ and then 
draw off your new tap back and put the hides 
down again. 

Another excellent method to extract the 
tannin from bark quickly^ is by putting boards 
half over the taps^ and throwing up half the 
bark from the bottom upon the boards from 
one side> then throw or shovel the other half 
that remains in the tap over in the place of 
that you have thrown up on the boards^ which 
must afterwards be thrown down again on the 

deceitful ooIouts assumed. This may appear rather a 
paradox, but it truly accounts for the loss of time, &c. 
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other side of the tap^ to be pumped upon^ as 
already described.* 

The object of this removal is merely to torn 
the bark all over^ so as to soak out all the 
remaining strength^ a few days before you 
cast your taps or throw any bark away in 
order to make new taps. 

I have known hides^ when three parts 
tanned^ lay in liquor of ten degrees^ nearly 
or quite two months without reducing the 
strength of the liquor^ consequently they 
make very little or no progress ^or want of 
stronger liquors being regularly applied, upon 
the principles I have discovered and sug« 
gested^ and which I am convinced constitute 
the only possible and effectual system to 
shorten and cheapen the tannage of leather. 

My system may^ indeed^ admits as I have 
no doubt it does^ of considerable improvements 
hereafter; but experience and practise both 
assure me^ that my principles must remain 
unalterable, to be successful^ as I have no 
doubt they will generally be when pro«- 

* Circular vats to be worked like patent mash tubs 
by machinery may answer much better. 
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mulgated ; and when there will exist but one 
opinion of their general value and utility^ 
beyond all possible description. 

It is .impossible to furnish more clear or ' 
decisive proofs of the efficacy of my system^ 
than 1 have done^ in alluding to practical facts, 
viz. that hides have laid above two months in 
certain liquor, with very imperceptible, if any 
progress. When those identical hides com- 
menced tanning in weak liquors, and were 
gradually shifted into stronger, during the 
first two months, their progress was visible 
weekly; but when (for want of bark) they 
laid, without continuing to feed, as usual, 
once or twice a week at least, they remained 
dormant, as common tanner's hides generally 
do, for the same reasons, when they starve 
hides, by designedly letting them pass several 
months without fresh bark, upon false prin- 
ciples of economy ; if Sir H. Davy be right, 
that four or five pounds of bark, according 
to its quality, is equal to tan one pound of 
leather. 

Let sceptics reflect, that the last hides rl 
. allude to, remained dormant, without eating 
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or feeding upon the liqnor^ after a certain 
period. The natnral het is, they required 
stronger drink or medicine^ when the common 
physic lost its usual effects. Violent fevers 
demand violent remedies — give magnesia and 
milk for children; rhubarb and brandy for 
men: but^ I will not follow this digression^ 
remembering my prefaced vow^ to be as brief 
' and concise as the nature and importance of 
the matter allows. 

If any sceptics remain, I must ask one 
question : would any bark or liquor have been 
lost, if these hides had been removed into 
stronger liquors, and greener hides had ex- 
changed their places? but I will not insult 
plain understandings, for common sense gives 
the general answer. 

This extraordinary discovery has, as usual, 
created great combinations and prejudices 
against it; demanding public exposure and 
refutation, for many evident national reasons 
and causes. 

It is not extraordinary, that prejudices exist 
against my improvements, when it appears, 
that the most noUe the Marquis of Ww^ 
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cester first invented steam engines^ in the 
reign of Charles the Second^ whieh were nerer 
used for seventy years afterwards^ nor even 
brought into general use^ till the present ge- 
neration. 

This reminds me of the block manufactory, 
in His Majesty's dock-yard at Portsmouth — 
patent iron chain cables — gas lights and steam 
packet»-^all being most extraordinary inven-t 
tions of the present generation; manifesting, 
that the present age is more generally en- 
lightened, and more alive to the introduction 
of useful arts and sctencesy on aU occasions ; 
particularly when British trade and navigation 
may be promoted. 

However, the Marquis of Worcester, with 
all his property and influence, when alive, did 
not introduce his steam engines; and if it be 
true> that this nobleman'is invention laid dor- 
mant seventy years, how can it possibly excite 
the slightest astonishment, that I should* be 
unable^ without any share of patronage or in- 
fluence, either in or out of Parliament, to 
attract the puUic fetvor or notice. 

Whether my discoveries resemble the Mar- 
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quia of Worcester^ or not, nothing can un- 
dermine, or shake the secret and irresistible 
satisfaction I derive, from indefatigable per* 
severance (which has twice endangered my 
life) ; but I never quitted the chase in total 
despair. 

Far greater success has providentially fol- 
lowed, than I ever dreamt of, for the evidence 
collected and submitted, renders my principles 
impregnable by tanners, who enviously and 
jealously suspect their trade will be revolu^ 
tionizedy against existing selfish interests ; 
instead of hailing the Dawn of tanning, &c., 
upon liberal principles, whereby their true 
interests would certainly be best consulted 
and promoted. 

While water finds its level, and cork floats, 
I feel no danger. My system will be surrep- 
titiously embraced, if possible, when tanners' 
eyes are opened by my simple publication ; 
for (with a few exceptions) I never dealt 
with such miserable, illiberal, sluggish, illi- 
terate bigots as tanners; and had I been 
aware of half their obstinate, suspicious dis- 
positions, no earthly considerations would have 

d2 
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prompted me to enter into such a phalanx, 
single-handed; but having once entered the 
field, I hope I have done my duty, at least 
with honor, if not credit. 

The master ketf, however, still is safe in my 
hands, till all the actual right strengths and 
times to apply bark liquors, &c. are discovered. 
If this be no puzzle, tanners may possibly 
also discover secret and invisible ingredients^ 
which, however, they never did, even when 
used and performed, at noon, before their 
faces, on various occasions, which can be 
clearly substantiated. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Foreign extract of oak bark which is im- 
ported at £100 per ton, may (except in point 
of colour), be used with similar advantages to 
those attending bark and valonia together. 

Unnatural heat in any degree is not only a 
useless expense but actually injurious to 
tanning all sorts of leather, particularly to 
dressing leather, since no artificial means can 
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possibly be found to prevent thennometers 
from fluctuating. 

No heat is usefiil beyond the sun's^ in my 
opinion, for tau-yards. Moderate heat is 
sometimes applied to crop hides, but it neither 
improves their weight, colour or quality, but is 
both injurious and expensive, notwithstanding 
all possible means may be used to keep the 
temperature by thermometers stationary, yet 
as this defies the utmost care during day and 
night, it is much better and more profital^ 
if avoided altogether, as heat would I think 
destroy calves' skins, &c., if applied before half 
tanned. 

Nothing is better than a cM process, yet I 
recommend steam engines in all new tan-yards, 
but not for steaming liquors or boiling bark, 
as I have seen done at Liverpool and Bristol, 
but for the purposes already assigned, viz. 
grinding bark, if needful day and night and 
for pumping in the dfoy titne only, under par* 
ticular superintendance, to prevent all mis- 
takes commonly committed by workmen, who 
may in a few hours do irreparable damage and 
by frequent repetition the process is protracted 
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to such most tedious lei^lis of yearg vrhat 
months are sufficient. The longer the proeess, 
the masters and men conceive^ is the better for 
the leather and for them^ but this is falkcioas,' 
as this ccld, vegetable process does not reduce 
the expense of labour^ but rather encreases 
the wages^ as it is a most material and indis- 
pensible object to keep all the leather handled 
once^ some twice^ and some thrice daily. At« 
tention to this is really of the utmost service^ 
but it is generally considered useless or super- 
fluous^ except for green hides. Daily handling, 
and above all daily exposure to the atmosphere 
(except frosty) recreates the appetite of hides, 
whereby the impr^nation of the tannin is 
facilitated, perhaps more during atmospheric 
action upon them than afterwards. 

This is a point quite unknown to tanners 
in general and never acted upon ; but with- 
out this and without regular shiftings, strong 
liquors may prove equally abortive, in times to 
come as they have certainly done in times past, 
for want of all these necessary regulations 
daily. 

It is therefore very possible to use strong 
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liquors in smA nuuiners as to la«e tbeir be* 
sefits and more possible for Jgn/^raiioej idleness 
and carelessness to frnstrate diis system ako^ 
but this will not detract from its merits^ wben 
tried at tbe bar of soimd eiiperience^ by dis- 
interested^ active, cleyer men, capable o£ per- 
fbmning plain operaticms with care and success- 
Bzperience and experiments all convince me 
tbat tanners are labooring in the dark, and 
whether using strong or weak liquors, the 
consequences have always proved unprqfitable 
or tedious* 

For want of an in&llible criterion which 
as I have already explained, is to be found ip 
the hydrometer, tanners daily abstract hide^ 
from ox«D STBOMO bark liquors to put them 
into NEW ones that may be weaker, and, in 
Jsct, they jumble hides abomt into strong and 
into weak liquors, £rom time to time, all by 
treacherous guess and memories, backwards 
and forwards without wee knowing what 
they are about, any. more than a mariner at 
sea without a compass after a gale has cap- 
sised the binnacle and put the lamps out. 

This suits many tanners who are sportsmen 
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and huntsmen^ for it bo happens that all.th« 
hides turn into leather at last^ without care 
or anxieties, for want of a free competition. 

Hides once removed into. weaker liquors 
will certainly retrograde, if they - lie long 
without correcting the mistake, and, after cer-. 
tain periods, nothing can recover the weights 
that due care might have commanded, although 
such hides may, ultimately, become marketable 
leather. 

Tannin always sinks to. the bottoms and 
whenever tanners handle their leather they 
plunge or stir the liquors up well, which is 
very right^ before they add any bark to their 
dusters^ but this ought- to be done daily, if 
podble, or thrice a week instead of weekfy or 
montkli^, or quarterly. 

Such a negligent process must be tediousji, 
and if leather was what merchants mean by 
-a perishable article, it would surely perish 
"under such idle and ignorant hands, if the 
least art was necessary to tan leather in one 
or two years. Tanners are different from 
other tradesmen— the whole number is about 
1686 who combine, and the consumers must 
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pay interest for dead stocks and capital, so 
that it is quite immaterial to tanners whether 
the leather goes this year or next to market. 

To prove the necessity and utility of hand* 
ling hides daily^ it is sufficient to remark^ 
that hydrometers will show that the tannin 
soon sinks two degrees*^ consequently the 
oftener the liquor is agitated the more you 
enliven the operation of tanning, and this is 
anoliier reason why crop hides cannot be 
handled too much^ nor the liquor too often 
mixed up> because botii essentially quicken 
the progress. C^ops^ after being impregnated 
by the atmosphere^ will imbibe the tan more 
rapidly. 

Hence it is very useful to let aU your hides 
(except very green packs) lie up one> two^ 
or three hours (especially in warm weather)^ 
whenever handled or shifted-— this cannot 
be recommended too strongly for universal 
adoption. 

* Pxove the strength of your liquor before it is imied 
•r stirred up, and afterwards your hydrometer wiH 
prove generally raised two degrees higher than it was, 
by the tan that had settled at the bottom. 

d5 
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Oak bark consists (aooordii^ to chemical 
analysis) of four substances^ tanning or ex- 
tnct, gluten^ mucilage and gallic add. The 
two latter are not most valuable to tanners^ 
mucilage amd the gallic acid are useless in my 
opinion^ except for green hides, but better 
than stronger liquors for green skins or hides 
for dressing leather. 

I have generally confined my remarks to 
crop hides — dressing leather must not be 
tanned with the same liquor as crops: if 
dressing hides and skins are to be tanned in 
the same yard with crop hides^ the liquors 
must be made and kept separate^ or the 
dressing leather may be spoilt^ which requires 
much weaker liquors^ of a much brightir co- 
lour than crops. 

In 1822^ when half the duty was repealed of 
Hd. the prices of leather advanced 2d, or 2id. 
per lb. being equal to 4d. per lb. in conse- 
quence of the little fall of oak timber in 1822, 
which occasioned a scarcity of bark, which 
advanced from £24 to £36 per load of 45 cwt. 
or nearly £16. per ton. The public derived 
no benefit then, but would derive much from 
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a/ree leather trade. There i« an ancient law 
to prevent bark from being regrated^ which 
18 9till unrepealed. 

In 1603 the price was only 2#. per cart 
load^ in addition to die expense of barking 
and carting. 

When half the duty on leather was repealed 
in 1822, another vexatious restriction was 
imposed, viz. to prevent cutting or round- 
ing hides after they have been put into tan 
pits, which is very obstructive to my process 
without adding one penny to the revenue. 
Before the repeal I used to cut off the opfal 
at the end of two months, as it is better not 
to be overtanned for market, but now hides 
must be cut and rounded before they go into 
the pits or not at all. 

I recommend hides to be rounded before 
hand, though it occasions loss of time and 
much inconvenience, as the offal will be ready 
for market in about two months, and would 
be overtanned if it remained till the butt 
was done. 

The annual importation of foreign bark is 
generally between 80 and 90^000 tons, I un- 
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derstandj and costs above half, a million sterl- 
ing. Tkis circumstance would benefit land 
owners by introducing native substitutes for 
oak bark> particularly as land owners are con- 
sidered the principal consumers of leather^ 
by multiplying the demand for agricultural 
produce^ and preventing the exportation of 
above half a million of capital every season 
for foreign bark to Holland^ &c. 
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CHAP. VII. 

NATIVE SUBSTITUTES FOR OAK 

BARK, *c. 



To save Old England'! naval g^ory, 
Be united Whig and Tory. 



Thb distilleries recently erected for pyro lig- 
neous add promise public sendee : it is ma- 
nufactured chiefly for printing cottons or 
vinegar, but its extensive capability and 
utility^ in my opinion, ranks inferior to no 
native substitute whatever; either in its 
value or consequences to the country, and to 
a new tanning trade. 

Pyro ligneous add appears at least a good 
auxiliary for bark, which I have reported to 
the Admiralty and Navy Boards, by addressing 
the following letter : 
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''LoKDOK, Sept. 1, 1823. 
'* My Lords^ 

''I beg leave to acquaint your Lordships^ I 
have discovered pyro ligneous acid is the best 
NATIVE substitute for oak bark^ and if oak 
coppices be cut at the bark harvests^ and not 
in winter (when useless to tanners) to supply 
distilleries^ I have no doubt the necessary 
demands may be duly answered^ without 
hewing naval timber^ in summer^ in order to 
prevent the recurrence of dry rot in His Ma- 
jesty's navy. 

^^ Permit me to assure your Lordships, I 
am not actuated by any motives except the 
preservation of the navy for my King and 
country, and that I have no interest whatever 
in any distillery. 

'^I have the honor to be> &c. &c. 
'^ John BuBRiDaB. 

'• Nelson Square." 
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I hftve not indeed practically proved^ whe- 
ther pyro ligneous acid be dearer or cheaper 
than oak bark^ but I have made some ex- 
l^eriments with it mixed with bark, that have 
produced much harder and more solid leather, 
than any I ever tanned before with' oak 
bark, &c. 

As this manufacture has been recently in- 
troduced into £ngland, a short description of 
the process may afford useful and general 
information. The tops and lops of oak (after 
being barked as usual in the spring for tanners) 
are put into iron retorts (similar to gas works), 
and heated underneath with coals ; by which 
simple means, the add is extracted and con- 
densed through pipes into reservoirs, whilst 
the wood itself is reduced into charcoal, said 
sold at 2s. or 2^. 3d. per bushel; defraying 
the expense of the operation. It is a strong 
aromatic and used sometimes medicinaUy: it 
is when refined the strongest acid I ever met 
with, and one gallon is equal to make nearly 
half a barrel of vinegar ; but there are many 
more wholesome substitutes for vinegar in 
malt, &C. 
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The Encydopoedia Britannica proves that 
it has long been known, that oak faggots 
contam tannin; but they have never been 
used, I believe^ till Mr. Gk)od obtained a 
patent in 1819^ for that purpose. 

The introduction of y^o ligneous acid^ &c. 
is most beneficial to provincial tanners m 
woody places^ who for these reasons may en- 
counter the united prejudices of Leadenhall to 
oppose its progress, if possible ; but let not 
country tanners be deluded against their in- 
terests at Bennondsey, where they are very 
fond of assembling, if not conspiring together 
to monopolize the trade. 

The chief value of pyro ligneous acid and 
the decoction of tanning from oak coppices, 
springs from the old necessity of a substitute 
for bark; the great value and demand for 
which, it is universally admitted, has led to 
the naval dry rot. But no price can be too 
dear to ransom the navy, and thereby secure 
the freedom, commerce, and colonies of the 
Empire. 

The preservation of the navy and the utility 
9i dbi bark, oak decoction, pyro ligneous add. 
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or any foreign or native substitute for naval 
oak bark^ are irresistible objects^ and de- 
mand practical attention from all quarters; 
I do hope all hands and voices will be raised 
for public enquiry into the merits of the 
question^ 

I reconmiend pyro ligneous acid to be used 
solely for crop hides^ or slightly mixed with 
oak coppice decoction or bark liquor^ for dress- 
ing leather. 



JVbile.— jQak saplings required to be cut down in order to 
thin woods and forests have no spine or heart, and it if 
the Sap wood in particular, firom which the best and 
most tannin may be decocted ; and this too, while it 
promotes the growth of naval oak, insures supplies 
of tannin also. 

The sap wood roughly hewn from naval oaks at bark- 
harvest, may perhaps equal the bark itself in strength of 
tannin, if saved equally carefully as the preciotu bark at 
the loss of the tree, if the present laws and system must 
be followed till the navy is undone, 

AUum (a Scotch production) possesses a strong 
tanning principle. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 



*' Enowledge is Power." 



I have extracted the annexed statements 
from this gentleman's '^ Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry," as they contain much 
valuable and useful information, which I con- 
ceive may be turned to the greatest advantage 
to old England in yielding native substitutes 
for oak bark, as all trees ought to be sacrificed 
to save naval oaks. 

Note — One ton of valonia equals two tons of bark, 
and commands a double price, viz. £22 per ten at 
present. 



et 



Table of numbers exhibiting the quantity of 
tannin afforded by 480 pounds of different 
barks^ which express nearly their relative 
values : 

^^ Arerage of entire bark of middle sized oak cat 

in Sp&ikg ....... 29lbs« 

Spanish Ghesnut .21 

Leicester Willow (large size) . 33 

Elm 13 

. Common Willow 11 

Ash 10 

Beech 10 

Horse Chesnut 9 

Sycamore 11 

Lombardy Poplar 15 

Birch 8 

Hazel 14 

Blackthorn 16 

Coppice Oak 32 

Oak cut in AtUumn ..... 21 

Larch . Ditto. ..... 8 

White interior cortical layers of Oak 
Bark 72 

'^ On an average, four or five pounds of 
good oak bark are required to form one pound 
of leather. 
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" In general^ dry skins, in being converted 
into leather, encrease in weight about one* 
third, and the operation is most perfect when 
th^y are tanned slowly. 

'^ When skins are introduced into very 
strong infusions of tannin, the exterior parts 
immediately combine with that principle, and 
defend the interior parts from the action of 
the solution. Such leather is liable to crack 
and to decay from the action of water. 

^' The attempts that have been made to 
render oak bark more efficient as a tannin ma« 
terial, by infusion in lime water, are founded 
on erroneous principles. Lime forms with 
tannin a compound not soluble in water." 

Much may be learned from Sir Humphrey's 
experiments, particularly by a knowledge 
that coppice bark is the most valuable to 
tanners, but he is quite deceived in saying 
slow tannage is the best system. 

Upon a comparison between the value of 
oak bark cut in Spring, which yielded 291bs. 
of tannin, we see that 4801bs. of bark cut in 
Autumn produced only 211bs., or a reduction 
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of above one quarter; and hence, if oak be 
felled in Winter it is useless in tan-yards. 
Hence we have also clear proof that sap 
ascends in Spring (perhaps chiefly through 
the sap wood), and descends in Autumn, 
when the leaves feiU, into the roots, to acquire 
fresh vegetable powers from the earth. — This 
is natural philosophy. 

When the v^etable world or sap sleeps 
in the roots in winter, or is extinct, is the 
right time to hew naval oak. Successive 
ages have proved, and comm^rctaZ shipbuilders 
agree in this fact, that winter-hewn timber is 
much harder, dryer, and consequently much 
more durable than '^bark harvest timber'* 
full of sap, which is the seed of dry roi. In 
short, no ship-builder would use Summer- 
hewn oak if he could purchase any felled in 
Winter. 

We have, however, several foreign substi- 
tutes now in use for bark, viz. Valonia, Ex- 
tract of Bark, Sumac, besides Dutch Bark: 
however, it would be impolitic to entirely 
depend upon importation, which would be 
most precarious in war time, when most needed. 
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It is now certain^ that England possesses natire 
substitutes in equals if not greater abundance^ 
tkan bark, viz. — the oak coppices, pollards, 
ihtterans, hedges, and underwood, which are 
mostly cut in Winter (according to the exist- 
ing leases), before Lady Day, exclusive of 
tops, lops, roots, leaves, &c. : but this will be 
enlarged upon in a separate Chapter. Oak 
leaves (like tea leaves), if saved, contain 
tannin, or the natural essence of the tree. I 
have seen Sumac trees growing in England, 
and plantations ought to be encouraged. We 
have various additional importable articles 
well calculated for tanners, if their old pre- 
judices can be uprooted, viz.^^the Afiican 
mangrove tree, but above all, the Acacia 
Catechu, from India., which forms the next 
most important Chapter. 
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CHAP. IX 
FOREIGN TANNIN, 4-c. *c. 

AT HALF THE PRICE OF BARK, &C. ACCORDING TO 
VARIOUS EXPERIMENTS, BY EMINENT CHEMISTS- 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS, SIR H. DAVY, MR. KERR, &r. 



Credite operibus. 



Tab present duties are^ viz. — 

s. d. 

Oak Bark 8 percwt. 

Valonia, or aoom cups ... 2 6 Do. 

Sumac ..17 Do* 

Terra Japonica or Catechu lOd. per lb., except 
for tanners, and then only 3«. per cwt. 

Solid vegetable extracts from oak bark or 
other vegetable substances to be used for the 
purpose of tanning leather^ and for no other 
purpose whatever^ 3s, per cwt. 



'CT**f^«. 
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That from Bengal did not prove quite so 
strong. The Hindoos prefer the lightest co- 
lored^ which has probably most sweetness^ to 
chew with the betel nut. Of all astringent 
substances known^ catechu appears to contain 
l^e largest proportion of tannin^ and Mr. 
Purkis found one pound of catechu equal to 
7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark for tanning leather. 

Sir H. Davy made the following experi- 
ments : 

lib. Catechu, equal to 2{ lbs. of Galls. 

Bo 3 . Sumac. 

Do 7i , Leicester wiUow. 

i)o 8i . Oak bark. 

Do 11 • Spanish diesnut bark. 

Do. # . . . • 21 • Common willow bark. 

The mangrove trees of Africa^ Sumatra*, &c. 
are also reported to contain abundance of 
.Tannin. 

I am not aware of the price of acacia cate- 
chu in England, but it may be presumed, from' 

* The idand of Sumatra, in the Straits of Banca, is 
covered with trees down to the water*s edge, and is little 
more than one continued forest of mangroves, growing 
out of the salt morass... FidSf Lord Macartney^s Em- 
bassy to China, by Sir George Staunton. 

S 



\ 
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these reports, that abundance of tannin may- 
be easily obtained from India or Afinca^ to snp 
ply the deficiency of bark, if native oak cop* 
pices be rejected. It is, comparatively, of little 
consequence, whence suj^lies of tannin be 
drawn, if attainable any where, to save native 
oaks ; and that tannin is easily obtainable at 
home and abroad, I believe, none will doubt 
who reads and acts impartially. 

It appears that the whole quantity of Bri- 
tish leather tannedin 1831 , amounted to 23,408 
tons and consumed 117^040 tons of bark, &c. 

and at the average ^^^ 

4. r • ^ I^ 90,000 
rate of importation ' 

England contri- ^ gy^^ ^^^^ annuaUy, to- 
butes only about 

wards the tonnage or consumption, or not much 
above one quarter part of the demand; facts 
which prove that Great Britain is, at this mo-* 
ment, actually depending on Holland, &c* for 
bark, and other nations for oak timber, exhi- 
biting unquestionable proof of the unexampled 
scarcity of both these staple articles. Let land 
owners reflect on these things, and unanimity 
will doubtless prevail^ whenever they see that 
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their present beet interests^ aa well as future 
independence^ are at atake^ in order to pro* 
tect the navy^ because it forms the best pro* 
tectors of agriculture^ and insures tranquillity 
to sow^ reapj sell^ and aijoy their annual crops, 
whose lives and properties would> without 
our gallant navy^ be exposed to invasion and 
slavery. 

Experience^ however^ teaches me that seve« 
ral excellent plans have been published many 
years before their execution, whichmightother- 
wise have always remained dcHrmant, for ex> 
cept seeds be sown and trees planted, it is vain 
to expect harvests, &c. 

Since writing this account, I have had the 
honour to receive a lett^ firom the Honourable 
East India Company, containing most impor- 
taut information; and as it has just reached 
me, very fortunaiely, in time, I do not hesi- 
tate to publish it, as most welcome intelligence, 
generally unknown or generally neglected. 

*' East Ikbia Hoitse, Oct. 28, 1824. 
'' Sib, 
^^ I AH commanded by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, to acknowledgit 

E 2 
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the receipt of your letter of the 13th instant^ 
requesting to be informed of certain particu- 
lars respecting the importation of acacia cate- 
chu^ by which the Court understand you to 
mean cutch, or terra japonica ; and I am or- 
dered to transmit to you the enclosed statement 
of imports of terra japonica^ with a memoran- 
dum of the present stock and prices. 

'^ I am^ at the same time> to inform you^ that 
in the year 1802, the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
president of the Royal Society, brought to the 
Court's notice, that terra japonica resembled 
exactly the extract of oak bark, called by the 
French chymists ^^tanin," on which the whole 
process of the art of tanning leather depends, 
but that the terra japonica possessed ten times 
the strength of the oak bark. 

^^ The Court transmitted notice thereof to 
tiieir several presidencies in India, and directed 
that some quantities of terra japonica should 
be sent home. These orders were duly obeyed, 
and the East India Company having caused 
the terra japonica so imported, to be distri- 
iHited amongst the persons most likely to as- 
certain its properties and usefulness, saw it 
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right to kave the further prosecution of the 
subject for private adventure. 

" In respect to the quantity of cutch that 
might be annually imported^ the Court have 
no means of forming a very distinct opinion ; 
but as the article is well known and generally 
produced in all parts of India, it seems to fol- 
low^ that if a steady demand shall be founds 
the quantity may, in a few years, be largely 
extended. 

"I am. Sir, 
'' Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) " J. Dabt, Secretary. 



'' To Mr. J. Bu&aiDOE, 
Nelson Square, Black&iars-road." 
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Account of terra japqpica imported from 
India^ and deposited in the warehouses of the 
East India Company. 



In the Year 1810 




. 7,611. 


1811 




none. 


1812 




. 16,166. 


1813 




none. 


1814 




none. 


1815 




none. 


1810 




. 12,905. 


1817 




. 21,160. 


1818 




. 13,417. 


1819 




. 53,116. 


1820 




none. 


1821 




none. 


1822 




1,493. 


1833 




. 73,575. 


1824 




9,129. 



Remaining in the Company's warehouses^ 
this 16th Oct. 1824; sold and unsold about 
100,000 lbs., or 44 tons. Sale price, exclusive 
of duty, 20 a 60s. per cwt. 

Custom duty, a 3#. per cwt. 

I subjoin the following description of the 
Acacia Catechu from the London Dispen" 
sary. This tree grows plentifully in the 
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mounioiM of Kaiihatta> itt Hindostiui^ and 
flowen in June; it deldotn exceeds twelve 
fleet in height^ and one foot in the diameter 
of its stem^ which is covered with a thick 
rough brown bark> and> towards the summit 
is: divided into many close branches. 

The inner wood of this tree is of a brown 
colour^ and from it^ according to Kerr's state- 
ment^ the Catechu is prepared. 

After felling the trees^ the manufacturer 
carefully cuts off all the exterior white parts 
of the wood. 

The interior coloured part is cut into chips^ 
with which he fills a narrow-mouthed unglazed 
earthen pot> pouring water upon them till he 
sees it among the upper chips. When this is 
half evaporated by boilings the decoction^ 
without strainings is put into a flat earthen 
pots fti^d boiled to one-third part. This is 
set in a place to cool for one day^ and after- 
wards evaporated by the heat of the sun; 
stirring it several times in the day. 

When it is reduced to a considerable thick- 
nesss it is spread upon a mat or cloth which 
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has previously, been covered with the ashes of 
cow dung; this mass is divided into square 
or quadrangular pieces by a string, and com« 
pletoly dried by turning them in the sun till 
fit for sale. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
TANNERS. 

It is rather paradoxical that^ in 1803^ the 
total number of Licences granted to Tanners 
in— 

England, was 1,587 

Exdusive of London, within the Bills 
of Mortality 81 

1,668 
Scotland 262 

1,910 

Because the Trade has been since considerably 
encreased (as appears by the last Returns laid 
before the House of Commons)^ while the 
number of Tanners has been considerably re^ 
duced. The last Returns stand thus : 

Tanners in England 1,420 

Ditto in Bermondsey 63 

1,483 
Ditto in Scotland 203 

1,686 
Making a Reduction of Tanners, ex- 
clusive of Ireland 224 

1,910 
B 5 
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IRELAND. 



CHAP X 



Domine dirige nos. 



Ibish tanners craye serious assistance from 
parliament^ as appears by their petition from 
Cork^ presented by the Honorable C. H. 
Hutchinson^ m the 30th of May^ 1822^ to 
the House of Commons^ wherein it is repre- 
sented that prior to 1809^ a bounty was al- 
lowed in Ireland of 40s. per ton upon the 
importation of foreign bark^ when the bounty 
was withheld^ and a duty of 7d, per cwt. im- 
posed. That this and various causes had 
greatly depressed the trade^ as the Excise 
duty, which in 1820 yielded above £36,000, 
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was reduced in 1821 to £34^000. The tau« 
nen therefore prayed for the abolition of the 
dttty^ both upon bark and leather^ as the 
duty on leather is levied by taetuurifnenty 
which is much more oppressive than by weight 
as levied in England. Mr. Hutchinson stated 
that any measures to enable the poor of Ire* 
land to procure shoes at moderate prices in 
their humid climate^ would be a most desi- 
rable improvement in their present most 
wretched state^ which indeed has long cried 
for Christian redress^ the extremes of all 
which are in my opinion ascribaUe to the ab* 
sence of all poor laws like England's* 

J must digress. I thought the Union was 
to assimilate the laws of both countries. If 
then the eidsting Poor Laws be necessary to 
prevent famine and crimes in England^ why 
let such human wretchedness linger in Ire- 
land for want of extending similar relief^ 
which I am prompted to say I believe would 
prevent the future commission of all those 
revolting and dreadful crimes^ the history of 
which deluges our newspapers. 

On the other hand^ if the English Poor 
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Laws be.aba«es> let them be abolished^ but let 
Hibemia's sons and daughters at all events 
stand the same good chances of peace and 
Christianity. At all events^ as the .bounty on 
bark is repealed^ justice requires that Irish 
tanners ought to pay the same duty on 
leather by weif^t as in England, and not by 
measurement*. 



REMEDIES OR PROPOSALS. 

1. To abolish all Excise restrictions. 

2. To grant a temporary bounty upon the im- 

portation of fore^ barksj valonia^ su- 
mac^ and extract of bark^ acacia catechu^ 
mangroves^ &c. &c. 

3. To hew naval oaks in December or Jan- 

. uary.. 

4. To hew oak coppices, flitterans^ pollards, 

&c. as substitutes for bark harvests, 
and NOT in the winter, as usual, for 
fiiel. 

* The duties were assimflated last session, since this 
was written. 
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5. To exempt all leather from duty that may 
be tanned with pyro ligneous or acetic 
acid^ or. any substitute for oak bark^ 
which may supersede the expediency of 
allowing bounties^ and be a greater en- 
couragement for tanners^ without de- 
pending on foreign supplies^ in war. 

To prevent the destruction of native naval 
oaks^ I recommend the allowance of a bounty 
on bark^ &c. to prevent loss or danger to a 
staple trade^ till the present system of felling 
oak coppices is changed^ and the success of 
elm bark^ oak decoction^ pyro ligneous acid^ 
or any other substitutes may be practically 
established and encouraged to answer tanners' 
demands^ upon returning to our old practice 
of hewing naval oaks in winter for dock 
yards; previous to which some legislative 
measure is expedient^ for felling all oak cop- 
pices in springs (Ap^' May^ or Jtme^) and 
not in the winter as usual^ because the bark 
is then useless to tanners, and the wood unfit 
for extracting pyro ligneous or acetic add. 

The land owners^ I believe, always stipu- 
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late^ in their leases^ that oak coppices are to 
be felled before Lady Day, to save the spring 
growth from damage. When oak coppice 
wood was intended for fael> all will agree that 
this was desirable for the coppices^ and bakers 
who formerly used nothing but faggots^ but 
now they generally use coke, from gas works^ 
which is found a better and cheaper substitute 
for fo^ots^ consequently there is no visible 
disadvantage attending the conversion of our 
coppices for tanners^ instead of bakers^ even 
supposing the navy was not endangered or 
involved in this vital question. ' 

The welfare of the navy and common re- 
gard to agriculture as "well as the leather trade> 
will easily point out the straight road to em^ 
brace all these advantages forthwith^ so as to 
save our naval oaks from fatal axes next 
season. 

These considerations urge me irresistibly^ 
for there is no doubt^ oak coppices are capable 
of yielding as permanent and as valuable a 
rent to land owners^ as forest bark now does 
at the sacrifice of the tree^ and consequently 
of the navy. 
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Land owners' interests appear to have over- 
weighed all others^ while> conscious of the 
loss and danger attending the abolition of the 
use of winter hewn oak in dock yards^ be- 
cause the Treasurer of the navy paid good 
prices for clearing their estates^ while tanners 
offered exorbitant sums for bark to answer 
warlike demands of leather^ in addition to the 
common and constant consumption. 

The length of the war> which^ unfortu- 
nately introduced^ has established the fatal 
sjTstem^ which necessity and private interest 
have confirmed — ^if our men of war become 
rotten in ten years instead of thirty or forty, 
as formerly^ it quadrupled the demand^ if not 
the value of timber and bark^ and inspired 
our land owners with powerful motives for 
supporting a ruinous war that has entailed 
debts upon posterity. 

Agriculture suffers now^ but who can deny 
it is any thing except disgorging part of their 
unnatural revenues thus acqmred. Truth 
and justice demand painful explanations^ 
without useless reflections on past foibles^ ex* 
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cept as a land mark for successive genera- 
tions. 

Land owners need fear no loss from ^hese 
improvements^ as they may then point to 
their coppicbs to supply the revenues now 
fotally derived stilly in a small degree^ from 
their fobbsts^ at the sad cost of the nation's 
vitals^ whereby the danger of invasion is re« 
newable^ which happened at Sheemess on 
June 10^ 1667; and as it appears very a^pro^ 
pos, I refer to Hume's History af England^ 
in hopes that it may operate as a preventive 
for the future^ for it is a common adage 
^^ what has happened may happen again" 

The following affidavit may^ perhaps^ be 
suspected in the light of a quack doctor, at- 
tempting to saddle the public with nauseous 
or unhealthy medicines at profitable prices ; 
but KNOW ALL MEN, to whom these presents 
^hall come, and he it always remembered that 
the Author unfortunately possesses neither 
forests nor oak coppices, and consequently 
nothing but a simple book to vend, which he 
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ventures to publish^ to avoid resembling ^^ the 
dog in the manger^" wherefore he hopes to be 
honorably acquitted for striving honestly to 
acquire a few coppices or fields if possible^ by 
yielding his mite towards the commonwealth 
of Great Britain. 

^^ John Burridge maketh oath^ that he tanned 
the leather to which the annexed letter refers^ 
solely with tops^ lops^ &c. of osk, procured dur- 
ing the bark harvest of last year^ without the 
use or assistance of any oak bark ripped (ac- 
cording to the present common practice) from 
oak trees^ whereby this deponent is convinced 
that this discovery embraces two material ob- 
jects of public utility^ viz. that good leather 
may be manufactured cheaper without bark^ 
and consequently that there no longer exists a 
necessity to fell oak timber in summer (for 
the sake of the bark) to its great injury. 

John Burridge." 

Srborn at the Mansion»kouse, in 
the Cit^ of London, this 14tk 
day of May, 1821^ before me 

J, T, Thorpe, Mayor. 
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^* P0BT8XOUTB9 May, 1, 1821. 

" Messrs. Bueeidgs and Son, 

•" Sirs, 
'' Hating had several pair of shoes manu- 
factured with leather tanned by you here, I 
must express my decided approbation of its 
nature and quality, as I find the articles (both 
soles and upper leathers), in all respects fully 
equal to leather tanned in the common way 
with oak bark. 

^' I am. Sir, 

" Yours, &c. &c. 
(Signed) "John Williams, 
" Comptroller of his Majesty's Customs." 

Having discontinued the use of the oak de- 
coction, as a di^e was extracted, with the 
tanniny which rendered the colour un- 
marketable, I have merely given a copy of 
my affidavit to prove the efficacy, and to cor- 
roborate my discovery. 

Oak faggots have doubtless been tried for- 
merly when the expense of the decoction, per- 
haps, did not answer, but this must have hap- 
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pened when bark was not worth one tenth 
of its present value^ consequently what did 
not djoswer formerly may^ from the existing 
scarcity and value of oak bark^ be found most 
profitable now. 

The misfortune was the use of the decoc- 
tion while warm, which darkened the colour^ 
but no artificial heat answers profitably for 
tannings in my opinion^ particularly from 
having since made experiments with similar 
COLD decoctions^ which perfectly succeeded 
both in colour and quality. 
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CHAP. XI. 



THE NAVAL DRY ROT, 



TEBSU8 



THE LEATHER TRADE. 



Oh, save the Tree of Liberty. 



America and France are now building a 
navy with timber hewn in winter with the 
bark^ on the principle we have abandoned 
above thirty years ago^ and who can doubt 
or deny that France^ America^ &c, possess 
ample ambition^ envy^ and jealousy^ to wrest 
our naval power from us whenever they 
see any chance of success^ I predict^ Dry 
Rot alone will give them power to subdue 
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our colonies^ if not for the invasion of Old 
England^ to renew the scenes at Chatham^ 
except we reform our dock-yards, before it is 
too late, as it is far better to face the danger 
than sleep under it in false security. 

Our harbours do indeed exhibit far greater 
naval forces in numbers and sizes, than any 
history records, but they only exhibit the 
national danger in deep disguise, for they will 
aU be dry rotten in less than seven years, or 
unseaworthy, as indeed would be proved 
now, iBveri by His Majesty's senior timber mas* 
iers, measurers, and builders, &c. if general 
surveys and reports be made by them, before 
a parliamentary committee. Surely a more 
vital question never excited the deliberation 
of His Majesty's cabinet, and never underwent 
legislative enquiry and reform. I do there- 
fore intend to renew my humble efforts, by 
moving for certain documents since 1700 or 
1750, which will enable disinterested gentle- 
men to digest the matter perfectly and draw 
their own respective comparisons and conclu- 
sions. 
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If England be plunged in wars that may 
continue tea or fourteen years^ what must be 
the fatal issue> if our navy be dry rotten in 
Aa^that timCj as the country is nearly ex* 
hausted of native oak^ and our enemies would> 
of course^ withhold supplies^ or possibly cap- 
ture our naval stores as prizes to be turned 
against us. 



PETITION TO PARLIAMENT PRESENTED RT RENRT 

BROVGHAMy ESQ. ON THE 14TH OF JUNE, 1834, 

AND ORDERED TO BE PRINTED BY THE COM- 
MONS. 

" The humble Petition of Jdm Burridge, 
merchant of London^ to the Honorable the 
House of Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled^ 



<c 



Shswsth — 



^^ That your petitioner's former petition was 
presented to your Honorable House on the 
I6th day of July last^ respecting the Naval 
Dry Rot ; praying for inquiry into the origin^ 
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and remedies against that existing national 
misfortune; .since which period your peti- 
tioner has been informed^ and believesj that 
his M ajest/s ships^ Genoa^ liord Nelson^ 
Rippon^ Diamond^ Queen Charlotte^ &c. have 
proved dry rotten^ without any further ]n« 
quiry or measures having been adopted to 
prevent its recurrence in future^ and restore 
the durability of ' Old England's wooden 
walls/ 

^' That native oaks^ whidi appear to be 
centuries growing to full size and perfection^ 
are> under the present system of ship-build-i 
ing in his Majesty's dock-yards^ found to 
consume in about eight or ten years only> and 
frequently with a rapidity almost incredible. 

" That your petitioner having long wit« 
messed the lamentable havoc committed by 
the dry rot^ and the incalculable danger and 
expense thereof^ at Portsmouth^ has devoted 
several years^ at very considerable expense 
attending his researches^ in order to discover 
practicable and safe remedies against the 
same. 

^' That your petitioner considers that he 
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has positively traced the origin of the dry rot 
to the abolition of the use of winter hewn oak 
subsequently to 1792^ the navy having since 
then been built with timber hewn in sum- 
mer^ contrary to the statute of .King James 
the First in 1605^ to which your petitioner 
begs leave> with all due deference and re- 
spect to refer your Honorable House for more 
particular and general information in this 
respect. 

'^ That your petitioiler also truly considers 
that the preservation of British ships and 
crews is the root of British freedom^ revenue^ 
political power^ and commercial prosperity; 
wherefore your petitioner has lately published 
a Treatise on " the Origin, Danger, Effects, 
and Remedies of Naval Dry Rot," which 
promise practical success, if your petitioner 
may judge from experimental effects, with- 
out damage to tanners or loss to land 
owners. 

" That your petitioner, previous to his 
publication, applied to the Lords' Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, who declined en- 
tering into the question to prevent dry r6t; 
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as your petitioner received a letter from their 
Lordships in November last to that effect, but 
did not receive any answer from the Honor-* 
able Navy Board. 

. ^^ That your petitioner, notwithstanding, 
transmitted one of his books to the Right 
Hon; Lord Liverpool, and another to thie 
Right Hon. George Canning in last De- 
cember. 

" That your petitioner is convinced, that 
in consequence of the present system of hew-> 
ing naval oaks in summer about £250 worth 
of timber is thereby sacrificed, ' in order to 
save £25 worth: of bark. 

'' That your petitioner feels convinced that 
these Extraordinary ^Eicts will be manifest, 
whenever your Honorable House may conde* 
scend to direct any inquiry to be made> in any 
manner that may be denned most expedient, 
by your Honorable House; whose humble./ 
petitioner is prepared to submit certain pro- 
posals for these important purposes, if- so 
required to do by your Honorable House. 

^' That your pieftitioner has lately carefully 
examined and compared the British naval 

p 
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forces in the years 1793^ 1814, and 18S0; 
and in theubsenee of official documents,' your 
petitions begs leave most respectfully to 
subjoin the following comparative reviews 
which your petitioner has made; by which it 
appears that the British navy in 170S een<* 
sisted of 153 sail of the line^ including twelve 
ships building, &c ; in 1814, 251, including 
27 ditto; in 1820, 149, including 22 ditto. 
But in 1793 oidy 116 ships of the line were 
calculated fit for sea service out of 163, and 
in 1820, only 106 out of 149; h&ng eight 
less than in 1793, when twelve ships were 
building. But in 1820 there appeared 22 
sail of the line building, therefore the actual 
force deemed fit for sea seemed reduced to 
19 sail less in 1820 than in 1793. 

^' That it also appears that the whole Bn* 
tish fleet in 1793 4s<m8isted of 411 vessels, 
estunated at 402,556 tons ; in 1814 of 1040 
vessels, estimated at 862,898 tons ; and in 
1820 of 610 vessels, estimated at 620>287 

tons. 

Since the year 1814 the navy appears 
to have increased and decreased, in six years, 
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in the following extraordinary manner—* 

riz. : 

locTMMd. DtcrMied. 

Ships of the line .... 49 144 

Fiigtttee and all other classes 390 786 

Total . 439 930 

Consequently (if the statement 
be ooirect) there remained of 
our old navy only ... 71 71 

Grand Total in 1030 • . 610 
UaacttNinted fbr« the diffirance 
between 1814 and 1829 . . •SO 



Omnd Total in 1814 . . 1040 

'< Your petitioner, tiierefbre, views tkin 
statement with the deepest r^pret, whereby 
the ships of the line appear less in number 
now than in 1793, in oonseqnence of the fatal 
drjr rot; notwithstanding the nnmber that 
existed in 1793 was more than doubled during 
the war, which ended in 1814. WherefiHe 
your petitioner humbly hopes your Honorable 
House will order a general survey of the 
whole navy, as your petitioner apprehends 
that the real seaworthy British fleet does not 

1^3 
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I 

now consist of much more tlian half the num- 
ber or force whidi it did^ of all classes^ in 
1799^ before the war^ although the tonnage 
appears considerably greater now than in 
1793^ particularly as 71 ships only appear re- 
maining out of the 1040 vessels which com- 
posed the old navy in 1814. 

'^ Wherefore your petitioner also hopes 
your Honorable House wiU condescend^ for 
these and divers weighty reasons^ to appoint 
another committee of Naval Inquiry to in- 
vestigate the particulars^ with a view to as- 
certain and determine what measures may 
be deemed most expedient and absolutely 
necessary by the united wisdom of your Ho- 
norable House^ to yield all further possible 
protection to the British navy^ for the extinc- 
tion of dry rot^ and the incalculable danger 
and loss of millions sterling attending this 
grievous calamity^ secretly undermining ^ Old 
England's wooden walls.' 

/' And your Petitioner will ever 
pray, &c. 
(Signed) " John Burridgjee. 

" London, June 12, 1824." . 
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Daily experience confirms all my state- 
ments and arguments in favour of naval re- 

I 

form. It is in vain to plead the dire neces- 
sity that existed to build ships quickly with 
green^ sappy oak^ on great emergencies^ 
against France^ &c. for this is the strongest 
reason that can possibly be urged why naval 
oaks ought to have been all hewed^ according 
to old law and practice^ in the winter, as 
every old practitioner mtlst admits that win- 
ter hewn oak is much better for immediate 
use, than what is felled in summer, ^en after 
the latter has laid several years to season^ as 
nothing can afterwards extract, nor time eva- 
porate the sap of timber, in general, if hewn 
at bark harvests or seasons, when fully im- 
pregnated and abounding with sap, which' is 
the seed of dry rot. 

Doubtless, naval ministers dreamed that 
immense foreign importations and accumula- 
tions of large stocks of oak in' ro}^ dock- 
yards, to answer against a possible repetition 
of. French revolutions or warlike exigencies, 
would repair the fatal effects of most fatal 
systems, but the very remedy applied yields 
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positiTe proof that there is no substitute yet 
disoovered for ^* Bbitibh Hxabts op Oax/' 
(whatever there has been or ever may be for 
leather or oak bark) and summer excursions 
to royal dock«yards> &c. would sadly convince 
all nnbelieversj who would there behold vast 
quantities of sided or converted timber piled 
in dry sheds or under roo&j rapidly rotting 
away> which never has been and never will be 
used for ships> teaching us a sad but silent 
lesson that British Oax is Briton's best 
defence ligsinst jealous nations^ who envy our 
naval and commercial supremacy. 

Great quantities of the timber imported 
from the Mediterranean^ &c. may at this 
moment be seen rotting, which has cost the 
nation altogether many millions sterling. 

However I have been or still may be dis- 
posed to give every due credit to the int^;rity 
of naval governors or commanders^ yet;, un- 
doubtedly^ with such facts^ corroborating my 
humble opinion against their powerful asser- 
tions> I may be excused, by every true Bri- 
ton^ from indulging and avowing my candid 
sentiments^ in stating that I prefer ocular 
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proofs and ozperienoe to all the experiments 
in the world, however meritorious and inge* 
nious doabtless many of them must be ; and 
though it may be expected for me to bend to 
offioial authority, yet I dare to avow the time 
is approaching, if not approached already, 
when all will agree with mine, and I do hear* 
tily hope for this general and popular change, 
in time to save our navy or our naval glory, 
and security may be lost beyond redemp- 
tion. 

Whatever expressions a sense of necessity 
and impartiality have affixed to my remarks, 
on the manners and customs of tanners in 
general, yet they are used from good mo* 
tives; for if there was no prejudice to re- 
move, nor improvements possible to be sug- 
gested, this and every other attempt to pro- 
mote trade, navigation, or arts and sciences, 
would be utterly useless. 

At all events I must subscribe to the sen- 
timents expressed by a most respectable gen- 
tleman deeply engaged in the leather trade, 
and in justice I must avow it, viz. that I 
honestly believe whenever the tanners and 
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people, are thus subetantially convinced that 
oaks engender dry . rot when hewn at bark 
hanre^Sj and that when Britons see or know 
the dreadful extent of the incalculable dangeifs 
and losses of. the.nation^ they will gladly em- 
brace .all possible means that may exist in 
their power for the aversion of that jeopardy 
which^ I have proved the past and present 
naval systems, have entailed merely to save 
the bark^.and which (without timely mea- 
sures and substitutes) appear to undermine 
the sacred, foundation , of our most gracious 
Monarch's throne and British empir^. 
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CHAP. XII. 



LEATHER TRADE, ^c. 



^*It*8 an ill wind that blows nobody good.** 



The concentration of immense capital in the 
metropolis^ added to the immense importation 
of Dutch bark^ has long enabled London tan- 
ners^ curriers^ and leather factors^ to command 
and monopolize the trade. 

The introduction of varioiis substitutes^ 
oak decoctions^ elm^ or any other bark^ will 
be generally beneficial to provincial tanners 
in woody parts^ like Cornwall^ and will re- 
store the tanning trade to its former equi- 
librium and natural circulation in ^very 
county. 

F 5 
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Where oak coppices^ &e. are to be found, 
tanners most prosper by making and using 
the substitutes upon the spot, in such manner 
and proportions as may be found best to be 
mixed with coppice bark, which may be ac- 
quired better by practiced experience than by 
any fieurther directions I may presume to give* 

No tanner can lawfully be a currier, but 
why is a tanner or any man exempted by law 
from finishing his manufactured goods in a 
marketable state for shoemakers, &c. as well 
as curriers, who are middle men, through 
whose hands ^^ dressing leather" must pass 
according to law? The curriers are mostly 
monied men, seen standing on Tuesdays at 
Leadenhall, to beat down the tanners' prices, 
who seek money because it has laid dead so 
long in the pits they necessarily want re- 
turns. 

Having beat down the tanners' prices with 
one hand, they next become extortioners with 
the other, £rom the shoemakers, sadlers, &c. 
who a^ generally needy, from being obliged- 
to give their customers long credit. 

Hence manifest injury to the tann^s, to 
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tlie AoemBkexs and oonsanien, in aiiort, to 
all but the curriers and iactan, who between 
aU acquire greater fortunes with £» leas trou- 
ble than tanners. 

The trade was formerly conducted with 
fidrer competition when shoemakers, &c. pur- 
chased their own leather, and employed cur- 
riers to dress it for them; and there is no 
doubt this practice wo^d be revived again 
(by the wealthy cksses of tanners and manu* 
£&cturers) if the Excise restrictions be abo- 
lished, and tanners freely enabled to carry 
raw or curried leather to market, or at liberty 
to become bootmakers. 

On the same'principle, ^Jarmer ought w^ 
to be a miller; or why forbid a tanner from 
being a currier or a shoemaker f^-^Fide Acts 
ai Parliament renewed in 1806, by Georgius 
tertius^ cap. Ix. 

Free trade would, for these and many other 
reasons, be £» better for tanners than a re» 
peal of the duty i and these most injurious and 
oppressive restrictions (if not the duty) will 
certainly be abolished whenever the question 
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comes before the Legislaitare-^W/tce so re- 
quiring* 

The emancipatioii of tanners from Excise 
duty and restrictions would . enable them to 
contend against the consequent disadvantages 
of hewingnava/ oaks in fvirUer, by importing 
more foreign bark^ Valonia^ Sumac^ Extract 
of. Bark^ hn*, if found necessary^ till native 
substitutes are . introduced into general prac- 
tice^ which, can be done much cheaper than 
importations of Extract of. Bark , at £100 

per ton. 

The tax on leather ought to be abolished in 
preference to all others; Exdse restrictions 
being calculated worse than the tax itself^ 
and ,the cost and trouble of collecting, it are 
very heavy:, it. is a staple trade^ composing 
our home manufactures^ for exportation as 
well as home consumption^ employing several 
hundred thousand persons^ and ought to be 
msAefree. 

If. the leather trade b<s made free, tanners 
will derive much more advantage from being 
^ty free than the disadvantage^ arising from 
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the loss of naval oak bark, as the bark from 
old large trees contains less tannin than the 
bark of young timber, or maiden bark. An 
Act^ therefore, is indispensibly necessary to 
prevent old oaks, exceeding certain sizes, 
from being hewn at bark harvests ; if not to 
protect young growing oaks, as the bark of 
young timber (unfit for naval purposes) con- 
tains, generally much stronger tannin than 
aged oaks .fit for dock-yards. There is yet 
time ta save many, valuable oaks from fatal 
axes till winter. 

I conceive it would have been wiser to have 
^educed or repealed the duty on leather (ex- 
clusive of any relation to our navy) rather 
than silk, for many weighty reasons. 

Leather is a staple article — a necessary 
article, and the price fedls heavier than all 
others on . the poor, who are least able to 
afford it. 

Farmers are also, considerable consumers, so 
that it also depresses agriculture. 

Silk, on the other Jiand, is not a staple 
article, and I believe d()e& not employ half 
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80 many men as the leather trade^ the fanner 
being a soperflnons or hixnrioua artide^ wom> 
eomparativefy, by few of the people^ who all 
wear^ or require, leather^ aa a necessary of 
life* In every point of view^ leather on^t 
not to be taxed: when I reflect upon the 
haTOc and danger of the navy by dry rat, 
leather ongjht to be duty free; and, nnder 
mwitAing circamstances^ it is political to allow 
Hollanders^ or tanners^ a bounty for foreign 
bark, or any substitntes f or tanning, provided 
our native resources are deemed insufficient, 
till a new and better system for tanners^ 
consumers, land owneca and farmers is e^ 
tablished. By all this, however, I do not 
mean to condemn the reduction of the silk 
duty, which, I believe, is a very judicious 
measure : but to ui^ that it would, in my 
humble opinion, be more Judidaus to repeal 
the leather tax, for the reasons assigned, as- 
peciaUy as it has been proved that the Excise 
restrictions operate worse than the duty itself 
in amount, the troul)^e and expense of the 
collection being very heavy, because the offi* 
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oers^ in all weathers^ mant gallop over the 
country to Yisit every distant tan-yard dotZy. 

How often do we not behold our fellow- 
creatures traTersing turnpike roads, like for- 
lorn pilgrims, raggedly, nay nakedly, dothed^ 
and barefootedy trampling on flints, worse 
than horses, whose hoofs would not require 
iron shoes without artificial roads, but men 
are doomed by men to tread flinty paths more 
n^lected 4;han beasts. 

When hundreds, nay thousands, are thus 
exposed, in floods, to Winter's blasts, every 
Christian must lament such spectacles, and 
yearn for means to end his brethren's miseries; 
miseries which chiefly arise from the prices of 
leather and labour. Journeymen must be 
pidd wages, but the price of the materials is 
grievously and unjustly enhanced by Lows 
when they thus oppress the poor. Why do 
laws sjtand so long when more oppressive 
against the poor than the rich? I hope the 
British Statute Book will be expunged from 
such d]grace,and all its miserable consequences, 
by leaving the trade in free hands, which would 
materially reduce the complaint. I do not 
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vote against the reduction of the silk diUy^ but 
let the leather and silk trades be both dut^ 
Jree; if both are not to be free, then leather 
deserves the preference^ for many more rea* 
sons^ but I shall only urge one, viz. — ^leather 
is a staple trade^ while silk is foreign produce. 

' The policy of free trade^ in general,- may 
be the soundest principle of action for the 
benefit of all nations: but all general rules 
admit of exceptions, as witness the Com 
Laws, otherwise one duty ought to attach to 
the wines and spirits of all countries — ^while 
we seek foreign trade we are not to neglect 
home manufactures, or jpirchase foreign re- 
venue at the expense of native wants and 
necessaries of life. 

If these plain facts do not merit legislative 
notice stronger than any Ic^c or rhetoric, all 
further explanations must fail of their de>- 
sired effect, viz.-^to restore the nayy and 
promote free leather trade: but while the 
British empire relies on the royul navy for 
safety and existence, Britain must always 
look to the merchant service as the nursery of 
seamen in peace, in order to be well prepared 
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for warlike defence ; consequently^ impartial 
and public investigation is absolutely neces- 
sary to determine and consider how His Ma^ 
jesty's navy, and commercud ship^huijders, 
may he better supplied with timber, and the 
people with good or cheaper leather, without 
prejudice to tanners. 



4 ■ 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE REVENUEy PROFITS, *c. OF 
THIS NEW PROCESS. 



Cretdt amor nummi quantum ipw peconia creMit. 



The ExoM Duty on Lealfacr in £ », d, 

England, fbr 1821, amounted to 000,838 18 10 

Ditto, Ditto . . . Scotland . • 64,585 3 10 

655,424 1 8 



Tannen* Lioenoei 

Compnting the duty at £650,000, 

the actual weight tanned, ii 52 

miUions of pounds, at the old 

duty of 3d. per lb 

One-dxth increase in the usual 

weight is nearly nine millions of 

pounds, St Is. 6d. . • • • 675,000 
Interest on Capital, or Tanners' 

Dead Stock, on £4,000,000 200,000 

One-sixth Increase of Annual Duty 

existing of lid. per lb. . . . 54,583 



Carried forward . . £029,583 
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Biou^t forward • « £Mi,663 

Amount exported, or paid yearly, 

ibat Dutch Bark, which may be 

laved by using Native Substitutes 

for Oak Bark by Land Owners . iOO,000 
Amount estimated as Loss by the 

Bzdse Laws, && 500,000 

1,929,683 
Sxdusive of the Naval Estimates, 
which, even in Peace, would save 
at least, by the durability of the 
diips, if buUt with Winter-hewn 
Oak according to Law, but the 
Estimates are incalculable in war 1,000,000 

Annual Profits .... £2,929,683 



For farther particulars respectiiig the Naval 
Dry Rot^ I beg leave to refer to my Treatise 
on its origin^ danger^ and remedies. Three 
millions may thus be saved, and the Dry Rot 
extinguished by law. 

The above statement is given to show that 
the extra weight derivable £rom crop hides by 
this process exceeds the old duty upon leather, 
and that it is much above double the present 
collected duty. Thus tanners may work much 
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better than duty free, when the trade is revo- 
lutionized^ and tanners must shortly under- 
go a revolution ; for if they do not embrace 
these advantages, there are divers capitalists 
seeking investments in foreign loans^ &c. 
(which are very speculative and dangerous in 
the event of war)^ who will be glad to find 
desirable investments at home, which will 
throw the leather trade into new hands, who 
will serve the public and themselves much 
better, between all tlie speculations between 
Waterloo Bridge and the Foreign Stock Ex^ 
change, than by going to such extremities* 

I expect to see the leather trade revive in 
new hands after the revolution. Let old tan- 
ners resign, for they have been stutnbling 
blocks too long. 

. The duty on wine and spirits appear prefer- 
able to any others, because voluntary on the 
part of the consimiers. 

On this principle I conceive foreign loans 
ought to be subjected to a stamp duty of £10 
per cent., to be applied to the maintenance of 
all ruined or decayed jobbers, &c., who may 
otherwise, in the event of foreign wars, starve 
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or suffer as much as the speculators did in the 
Southsea bubble* 

The erection of the Foreign Stock Exchange 
affords licences for those gamblers in the City 
whose old houses are shut up at the Court 
end of the Town — ^it omens a new era which 
all may deplore and deprecate^ viz. : to stpp 
gamblers in the West^ and drive them East 
into the City. — Sic transit gloria mundi. 

England's funded debt of £800,000,000 
affords ample employment for stock jobbers, 
without encouraging foreigners to drain away 
our capitalists : it is contrary to sound policy, 
and I do therefore hope the next Session will 
not pass without an Act of Parliament that 
ought to have checked the evil in the bud. 
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CHAP, XIV. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



^' At HeareD*! '^«^""»^^"^ BTitannia rules the w»v«, 
To giurd her oomiiierce and her land firom knayee.** 



Thb manulactnre of leather gives employment 
to several hundred thousand men^ and is cal" 
culated to employ a larger insurable capital 
than any manu&ctures of silk, &c. 

Agriculturalists consume half in weight of 
all the leather manu&ctured^ and they are be- 
lieved to pay for their goods (in consequence 
of the duties and restrictions) more than the 
^hole amount of the tax. 

The Excise restriction^ were proved before 
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comniitteeB of the House of Commons in 1813 
•nd 1816, to occasion losses or expenses in the 
nwuiu£ACtnre of leather^ belieTed to amount to 
more than all the duties; or rather^ to cost the 
public more than the whole amount o^ the 
old leather tax £655,000. 

Agriculturalists in particular, and consumers 
in general, must benefit hyjree trade, which 
will find its lerel by open competition; 
wfaoerer manu£ictures the best articles at the 
cheapest prices, will then be sure to meet due 
pubUc encouragement. 

The tanning trade is unlike common trade, 
by being confined in less than 1,700 persons 
hands, whose interests require ike Art should 
stand exactly as it has done ; therefore, any 
project, pro bono publico, secures a combi- 
nation to prcTent the least innoTation. 

This is the strongest reason that can 
possibly be urged to throw the trade open, 
reduce the price, produce better leather, 
and, by fair competition, it would also open 
the door to encourage the use of substitutes 
for bark by new capitalists, who would^act 
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without the prejudice and tradition which 
confine old taimers, forseeing the consequences 
of a revolution^ as one quarter of the tanners, 
and one quarter of the capital^ would under-* 
sell them. 

We have already practical proofs of similar 
results by the magistrates granting licences 
more liberally than usual to free public houses, 
which command good brewers and whdlesom6 
beverages. Ought magistrates to be brewers ? 

The House of Commons hiave lately re-set- 
tled the cuBRBKCT and the corn laws^ also 
the SILK, SHIPPING, and beer trade, ' &c., 
and are constantly engaged in regulating our 
imports and exports, duties, drawbacks, and 
bounties. 

It is hot possible for any question of more' 
vital consequence to the trade and nttviga^ 
turn of old England, to claim the deliberation 
of His Majesty's Cabinet, the Boal^ of Trs(de^ 
and Legislature. 

On a superficial view, it may be urged that- 
His Majesty's revenue may be materially re^* 
duced by the abolition pf the duty on leather 
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and the allowanoe of bonnties, or be subjeded 
to adrance the price of naval timber* 

I baTe no official documents or naval esti^ 
mates (an excusable disadvantage) to enable 
me to enter into further calculation; but the 
revenue will evidently save infinitely more 
than will be lost^ whenever the policy and nc« 
eessities of these measures are examined. I do 
hope the preservation of the navy^ with such 
advantages to the public, and land owners, will 
undergo the investigation which objects of such 
vital magnitude and utility demand, in justice 
to the nation, as well as simple merit, having 
only '^ the Uberiy of the preft" in its power. 
Simple merit, however, often enters protests 
and appeals, which the public knows haw to 
answer best ; and I leave the issue to public 
candour and criticism, as every man is a con« 
sumer of leather. 

The winter is certainly the best season 
.for felling timber, with least damage to the 
fBomers, and the climate is generally very fa« 
votttable. Prior to 1603, it was the in« 
variaUe practice to hew oaks in winter, when 
the value of bark was only 2«. per cart load; in 

o 
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addition to the ezpenae of barking and carting, 
and all other timber, 'exce|>t oak, is hewn' 
when the sap is down and extinct. • ^ 

I have not obtained any patent ft>r ** the 
right use of oak bark," ^c» 4*^. or -any*- 
native substitutes. The fact is, my disco* 
Tories are combined with national objects ^ 
and attempts at monopoly exceed individual 
power or 'the protection of patents, as every 
man's study would be excited (after reading 
my specification) to improve upon such pa- 
tents, if not to upset them. I, therefore, wish 
to steer between such extremities, by publish- 
ing the discoveries, because I feel convinced 
the British nation will not let any man go un- 
rewarded who can successfully restore the 
navy with so much benefit to agriculture as 
well as " trade and navigation." ' 

Had my discovery been purely of a cow- 
f^dal nature, I should undoubtedly have 
procured patents, if the prospective advan-* 
tages had been one-tenth of what are promised.^ 
However, I cannot conclude without pleading 
guilty of egotism, for I now seek the rewards 
pf most irksome and continual labours and stu- 
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dies. I have; however^ refirainedfroin making 
more than simple calculations of the profits : 
practical experience is much better; There 
are^ of course^ intelligent tanners who are. not 
governed by tradition^ if straight roads 'can 
be opened. I am aware some tanners shorten 
the time^ at losses^ by the use of expensive or 
injurious chemical ingredients^ - without any 
usual profits^ because the quality of the leather 
lA g^erally impaired by such means. Leather 
may indeed be tanned in ten days, by a solu- 
tion of-iron^ which would cost perhaps ten 
times more than the market price. Such sub- 
stitutes are useless. . ' ' 

The best situation for the erection of tan 
yards upon new principles^ is certainly upon 
.the banks of the Thames^ at Greenwich^ Vaux- 
haU^ Chelsea^ or Battersea, or any other rivers^ 
for many reasons. Land carriage of foragn 
hark^ &c.^ would^ at aU eventsy be saved^ and 
abundant supplies of the native substitutes 
may be drawn from the interior country^ by 
various canals branching from the Thames^ at 
little expense^ to be distilled or decocted upon 
the spot; consequently^ whether oak or elm 
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bark, aoetie aeid^ eatedm^ oak fiiggotej or 
any aubatitates be iiaed^ the anperioiity o£ a 
taa yard on ifae banka of the Thamea oter 
all at Bermondaey^ needs no oonunent^ ^spe» 
eially if l^iislatiye enaeCmenta be made to hew 
NAVAL OAKS iM wiNTXB^ oT a boimty be grant- 
ed upon foreign bark^ &c I have made these 
remafks in order to prove the snooess that 
weald resnlt from the establishment of a '^Xon- 
don Leather Company" does not test more 
npon the specnlation of tising any snbatitates^ 
than npon the nse of oak bark^ consequently^ 
(if the presmt laws and enstoms stand) the 
project is perfectly free from speculation. 

I cannot ccmclude without r^erence to my 
aupplementary edition^ styled '^ Briiannia*s 
'Protest againH the Destruction of nine kun^ 
dred and sixty^nine Ships/' in six years^ via.^ 
between 1814 and 1820^ a het whidt appears 
incredible, but unfntunat^ it is not more 
atiange than true^ and will be confirmed^ by 
oficial documents^ whenever this moat vital 
«id important naval question undergoes that 
solemn investigialaon whidb it imperiously de- 
mands fran all hands^ for the jMrotection of 
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'^ old EnglatuPs wooden waUs" is a national, 
not a party poUtidal matter : — ^the true basis of 
Britisli libeity not a politick quarrel Qr factious 
dobate^ «but the basis on which British domi- 
jiion must actually stand or fall. 

Actuated by these motives^ I prepared a pe- 
tition to parliament^ (which Mr. Brougham 
did me the honour to present to the House^ on 
the 14th of June> 1824) for another committee 
of naval inquijry ; and I will venture to state 
that whenever it may be entered into; that 
greater abuses will be detected than those ex- 
posed by the commissioners jn 1804 and'1805> 
who. were appointed by an Act of the 43 of 
.Georgius Tertius^ whose voluminous and print- 
ed reports were the universal theme of discus- 
sion and deprecation^ in. 1806. . Indeed^ their 
two last reports have been suppressed ever 
sincej which I suspect would throw much light 
upon the extent^ if not upon the origin of the 
mischievous and horrible consequences which 
Britons are still left in darkness to deplore. 
However extraneous some may perhaps deem 
this to the present simple treatise^ I feel it 
my duty to refer . to - my ' petition^ which 
is printed on the journals of the House of 

o2 
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Conmons^ prepantory to Mme Airtliei public 
maMores^ next Beasioa^ without Tdiuiitary re- 
ftnuatioii by navid goremwB^ in the mean 
time^ from whom but little can be expected^ 
when known that 9k T. B. Martin^ (die comp- 
troller of the navy} in parliament, chained my 
treatise on Naval Dry Rot, &ce., with total 
fUadioods*; yet it is aingalflr thc^ neitJier the 
Admiralty, Navy Boards, dock^yard officers, 
nor any naval commandeni, not even GUr Hio- 
mas himself, has ventured, to, in any degree, 
-impeach the truth of my seecmd pamphlet or 
petitionjt. (whom I freely ftxrgive, if he can for- 
give himsdf) although they have done all in 
their power to put off the evil day, ra hepes 
that It may £eJI upon tiieir suecesiors, for 
'' some do not care who sinks, so they do but 
iBWim/' Tbe longer the danger is delayed, the 
wiMTse it must nltimatdy fall; the thaader 
bolt may be mudi swifts than human eyeis 
can foresee or prevent. 

*' Who can tell what a day may bring fbrtfal" 

Vcirious attempts and patents daily aj^ear fin* 
new apparatus ai^ d new processes for taniuog 

* H«w easj TO 4ay t}ie Bible It £dMi 
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IflAtlier^ by omnpiieated means or expmime ma- 
chinery^ which jproTe sometimes experimentaUy 
ani l^eoretieally suocessflal^ but always practi- 
oally nsekss. Attempts are now made to tan 
-by Pressure, which for many obvions reasons^ I 
balieve will never answer Mr. Perkins's or 
Mr. iletdier's ingenious notions. I believe 
it would be less difficult to dissolve hides and 
tannin in certain proportions^ and then to 
nfkVL and manufacture leather of various thiok- 
nesseSj somewhat similar to the operaticms 
used in paper miUs; but this is also a specu^ 
laiive notion. I did not intend to have 
iooehed on these points^ but many may expect 
. that recent events ought not to be altogether 
omitted. What, however^ can exhibit stronger 
prorfthat all plans for turning quicker and 
cheaper than usual up to the present hour 
have failed or remain unknown to the 
public ? 

The simplicity of tlie process herein de- 
scribed is only equalled by its efficacy. Yet 
many may claim the merit of ^' the secret" 
but j if true^ how happens it to remain a secret 
to the present moment. At all events I shall 
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be the first to publish theiplain facts^ for I 
cannot disooTcr any allusion whatever to 
similar methods of tanning in any ancient or 
moduli accounts I have ever read or heard. . 

A vexatious act of parliament . was re- 
pealed last session respecting hides and skins^ 
which subjected butchers to various fines for 
cuttings gashing^ or flawing the same^ as if 
every man was regardless of his property, or 
as if the purchasers take unsound articles at 
sound prices. 

1% is superfluous to add that the best be^' 
yields the best crop hides from : young ^ozen, 
particidarly at Christmas, ergo, the hides of 
old bulls and cows are much less valuable and 
produce inferior leather.- « 

The magnet will attract metals powerfully, 
but not more perceptibly than hides attract 
tannin ; the resemblance is not hypothetical, 
for the process is actually stopped if its con- 
stant application be ni^lected. 

All the schemes I have ever heard, read, or 
seen, appear to be catdipenny jobs, and yet 
many still continue in succession. ; ! 

The following anecdote is truly worth re* 
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eordmg> verbatim, I once explained the out- 
lines and principles of my process to an old 
respectable tanner^ above 20 years in business^ 
in Wales^ who candidly exclaimed^ " Sir^ your 
new plans must in time come into universal 
practice in Europe. I required nearly twelve 
montSis to tan calves^ skins, and years for crop 
hides. The Excise restrictions ought to be 
abolished. There ou^t to be an Act of Par- 
liament to compel tannars to follow your rules, 
and prevent people from acting like fools, but 
I suspect they would pretend to say the ,new 
regulations would be worse than those exist- 
ing at this moment/' 

A comparison of ancient with modem Acts 
to inclose lands, proves that England has 
been greatly disforested. In the reign of 
OaOBOiUB Primus only sixteen Indosure 
Bills were passed, whereas Gxobgius Terthis 
passed three thousand four hundred and two 
bills for inclosing about 6,500,000 acres alto- 
gether, whereby three hundred and sixty-six 
ancient forests have been nearly or quite an- 
nihilated. 
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Hence the extreme scarcity and value of 
timber and bark, ivhich equally depresses 
ship-builders and tanners, is no longer a 
paradox. 

There^ however^ still remain, according to 
modem estimates^ nearly twenty millions 
of acres of waste or common lands in the 
'United Kingdom, the chief parts of which 
may be planted most profitably ! .What better 
l^;acy can be bequeathed to posterity? 

Evelyn recommended Oak to be hewn in 
Winter. Vast quantities of timber, which 
contributed to the nation's deliverance from 
Bonaparte, is ascribed to have been planted 
during that honest patriot's life and memorable 
example. . ^ 

Let experience excite universal imitation. 
Land owners are at perfect liberty to hew 
oak in winter according to ancient practice. 
It is, however, a most extraoidinary fact 
which I have discovered (since my Treatise 
on the Dry Rot J that the act of James the 
First, in 1604, requiring the royal navy, &c. 
to be built with winter hewn oak was actu- 
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ally repealed in the year 1808 (vide 48 Geor^ 
gios tertius^ cap. 60^) during the middle of 
the reign of the naval dry rot^ except that 
tanners are still prevented firom being curriers 
or shoemakers. This is the strangest paradox 
in the world to me> because the British se- 
nate might have learned firom the memorable 
Act of James as well as from fatal experience^ 
that the royal and commercial navies were 
formerly built with timber hewn in winter.* 
Facts which nevertheless were totally and 
fatally disregarded against this evidence^ at a 
most important crisis in the face of the whole 
kingdom. 

Tanners therefore may ascribe the present 
restrictions to modern prejudices imbibed, 
without reason, from days of yore. 

I abstain from all comments upon these 
facts, because I have no doubt they will be 
carefully examined in the approaching Session 

* The annual importations of timber, deals, &e. 
now amounts to nearly £3,600,000, and the amount of 
timber hewn during the war has been estimated at three 
millions sterling, or together about six millions-and-a- 
half annually. 
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in ike manner wbidi their Titel iimportaiioe 
demand from all liandi whose province it is 
to explain or amend. 

Note* — ^I have lately licard of another article, called 
Qiiinini, latdy imported, poMessing strong tannin, but 
I beUere taancn, philoeopherf, Ac. may henceforth 
eaaae from seaTchfag for tannin, &c. && 

The best account of Catechu, Terra Japoaica, or 
Cutch, win be found in Jenning9*f Famil$frEne^ch* 
pmdia. There mt two sorts — pale and dark in colour. 
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